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Artic te I. 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlieft Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of the 
Antient Part. Vol. XXX. 8v0. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


O period of hiftory is more interefting, and hone hath 

been recorded by fuch a variety of writers of all nations, 

as that fignal revolution which laid the foundation of the re- 
public of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. The mif- 
fortune, however, is, that no writer of diftinguifhed reputation 
ever attempted a complete hiftory. Some have begun with 
the decline of the Roman-empire, and brought their narrative 
down to the eftablifhment of the counts, in quality of governors 
of the feveral provinces; others have confined themfelves to the 
dominion of the houfe of Burgundy; a few have fketched out 
the ftate-of the Provinces under the houfe of Auftrid, previous 
to the. acceffion of Philip the fecond; but the gtedter number 
have begun with reciting the caufes which gave birth to the 
celebrated Union of Utrecht, the bafis of the Dutch republic. 
Strada, Campana, Querenghi, Giuftiniani, Bentivoglio; Con- 
neftaggio, Neuville, Bafnage, Le Clerc, Reidanus, Meteren, 
Snoc, and, above all, Grotius, have related the tranfa@tions of 
this period ; but in a manner fo very different, that it requires 
the utmoft attention to difcover truth amidft fuch a vari- 
ety of opinions,. founded on national and religious prejudices. 
Almoft all'the Italian writers treat the difturbances in the Ne- 
therlands as an unnatural aé of rebellion againit the legitimate 
fovereign, excited by the ambition and pride of a few indivi- 
duals, who afpired themfelves at fupreme authority; ‘while 
others fpeak of the oppofition made to the tyranny of ‘Philip, 
and the newly eftablifhed inquifition, as a glorious inftance of 
fpitited patriotifm, and the moft generous attachment to public 
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liberty. Bentivoglio, with all his apparent candor, is in the 
number of the former; and he has been too implicitly cre- 
dited on account of the-beauty of his ftile and elegance of: his 
compofition, which feduce the reader into whatever fentiments 
he chufes to inculcate. If he has not abfolutely mifreprefented 
faéts, he has produced cireétly the fame effe&ts by that refined 
cafuifiry, and {piritualized policy and cunning, peculiar to the 
clergy of his country. Nothing cen be more artful than his 
infinuations, or more irrefiftible than bis manner : he poifons the 
mind under the mafk of the moft friendly impartiality. It is, 
indeed, next to impoffible for writers bred up in different coun- 
tries, oppofite maxims of policy and tenets of religion, to re- 
prefent facts in the fame point of view; and this it is that con- 
ftitutes the ftriking diverfity in the relations of Bentivoglio and 
Grotius, the only two hiftorians of this period, who rival the 
beft claffic authors, and are deemed the advogates of the con- 
tending parties; for as to Strada, though his latinity has been 
admired, he is a mere rhetorician. 


Grotius, it muft be confeffed, hath united every quality of 
a good hiltorian. His ftile is chafte and nervous, his narra- 
tive clear and perfpicuous, his refleétions ftrong, juit, and 
manly, and his compofition neat and unembarrafied, except 
where he fometimes pays too ftrié regard to chronology, and 
fuddenly breaks off an interefting detail becaufe the tranfac- 
tions related happened not to be accomplifhed within the year. 
Le Clerc has copied this blemifh, without repairing it by any 
equivalent beauty, The equal hand with which Grotius holds 
the fcale, would make him pais for a foreigner who had no 
intereft in the events defcribed, but that he fometimes inad- 
vertently difcovers his principles. In general he makes no di- 
ftinction between friends and enemies, Catholics or Proteftants, 
except by the moral confequences of the faéts which he relates. 
Of this diftinguithed writer our authors appear to have made 
choice for their model, and how far they have fucceeded, the 
reader muft judge by comparifon. They have differed fre- 
quently from him in point of faé&, but feldom deviate from the 
manner of his compofition, and nature of his ftile, as far as 
the idiom of the Latin and Englith languages will admit : 
whether this be any recommendation of the work will be fhewn 
in the extracts we fhall make, as f{pecimens. 


Our authors begin with a defciiption of Holland; a charaéter 
of the people; a view of the conftitution of the republic of 
the United Provinces; of the commerce, religion, &c. of the 
Seven Provinces. The following is the pi€ture drawn of a 
Dutchman: ‘ As to the manners of the people, like thofe of 
_ every other nation, they are influenced by the climate and the 
nature 
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nature of the government. Cold, phlegmatic, uninventive, 
and brutal, they profecute every meafure with indefatigable 
perfeverance, and accomplifh the moft arduous attempts, with- 
out a fpark of genits, of liberality, or the true fpirit of en- 
terprize ; by the fingle virtue of patience they have become 
proficients in fcience and the arts. Holland has produced po- 
ets, painters, and fculptors; wits of the firft clafs have ftarted 
up, like grapes in Siberia, contrary to the ufual courfe of na- 
ture ; but thefe are phenomena which appear with comets, only 
once in a century, to excite the aftonifhment of mankind. In 
general every paflion, every appetite, except that of gain, feems 
extinguithed ; quarrels are feldom feen, unlefs occafioned by 
drunkennefs ; jealoufy is never felt, and love is unknown among 
Dutchmen. The dulnefs and infenfibility of the Batavians be- 
came proverbial among the ancients; their defcendants are no 
lefs diftinguifhed by the moderns for their want of feeling, of 
refinement, and of paflion. The reader will form a fufficient 
idea of the national character from a fingle obfervation of Sir 
William Temple. <‘* I have known, fays that ingenious wri- 
ter, a man employed four and twenty years about the making 
and perfecting a globe, and another thirty in the inlaying of a ta- 
ble.” Ina word, invincible patience, and an invariable attachment 
to felf-intereft, are the lineaments that diftinguifh and mark the 
character of a Hollander. Spain has had proofs of thcir cou- 
rage, France has experienced their arrogance, and Gredt Britain 
{til bears thameful and unrevenged marks of their avarice and 


cruelty.’ 


In the next fection they exhibit a fketch of the ancient hiftory 
of the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Guelderland, Utrecht, 
Frifeland, Overyffel, and Groningen, and their fituation after the 
fall of the Roman empire until they came under the dominion of 
the houfe of Burgundy, afterwards of Auftria, and at laft be- 
came a free people. This period is extremely entertaining, the 
authors pretending to paint nothing more than a few of the 
more ftriking features, as an introduétion to the modern annals, 
the great revolution previous to the Union of Utrecht, and | 


the fubfequent hiftory. 


The third fe&tion gives an explicit account of the origin of 
the difcontents in the Netherlands, the miftaken policy of 
Philip, the inflexible pride of the court of Spain, the tyranny 
of the governors of the Low Countries, andthe glorious per- 
feverance, courage, and public fpirit of William I. prince of 
Orange, and feveral of the nobility of the provinces, who ftood 
up and fuffered in the defence of freedom. The chief motives 
for this great event will appear in the following extrad. 


‘ When Charles V. refigned the regal diadem into the hands of 
3 G 2 his 
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his fon, the Low Countries were in a moft flourithing conditior ; 
at Jeaft that part now termed the Spanifh Netherlands. Philip 
could reckon in this {mall portion of his vaft dominions above 
three-hundred-and-fifty cities enclofed by walls, and fix-thou- 
fand-three-hundred towns, all confiderable, wealthy, and com- 
mercial. The number of the inhabitants was prodigious for 
the extent of the country. The Flemings were remarkabie for 
their fkill in navigation, their affiduity in commerce, and va- 
lour in war. Under the mild government of the houfe of Bur- 
gundy they became excellent artizans and rich merchants ; 
during the warlike reign of Charles they were made foldiers, 
or rather they improved thofe military talents already arrived at 
confiderable perfeGtion by the perpetual ruptures among them- 
felves, and difputes with their neighbours. ‘This was the fitu- 
ation of the Netherlands when Philip came into poffeffion. That 
prince was fuppofed perfectly to underftand the art of reigning. 
He was matter of vaft talents, and could give peace or war to 
Europe without ftirring from his cabinet. The Flemings had 
approved their loyalty to his predeceflors ; and yet by a ftrange 
fatality, by the influence of fuperftition, and from a certain 
haughtinefs of conduét, and arbitrary maxims which he adopted, 
Philip loft the affections of the Flemings, and a great part of 
his dominions. No period of hiftory is more ftriking than this, 
and no war more important than the revolution which placed 
feven fmall provinces in a ftate of independency, in defpite of 
the utmolt efforts of the moft powerful monarch in Europe. 
It is remarkable, that only the poorer and lefs populous pro- 
vinces recovered their freedom ; and that, in confequence 
of their liberty, they rofe to an unparalelled height of gran- 
deur and affluence, amidft all the horrors of a war, the 
meft tedious, ru'novs, and oppreffive that can be imagined. 
Ronfed more by deipair, than well-grounded hopes, and 
feebly affifted by the neighbouring powers, they encountered 
the moft celebrated generals of Chrifiendom, backed by 
the veterans of the Spanifh monarchy, fupplied with ‘the 
money, and dire&ed by the counfels of the richeft, the moft 
politic, and ambitious monarch of the age. The princes of 
the houfe of Naffau, who were the foul of the provinces, and 
the genuine affertors of liberty, were too inconfiderable to main- 
tain armies above a fingle campaign; yet did their deteftation 
of the Spanifh nation, their love of liberty, their perfeverance 
and courage, enable them to furmount every difficulty, excite 
a fpirit of freedom throughout all the Netherlands, and form 
leagues, which, though of fhort duration, contributed however 
to the great defign of effecting a revolution, and throwing off 
the galling yoke of fervitude and. fubjeGtion. In a word, the 
great grandfon of William I, prince of Orange, became, ina 
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little more than a century, the arbitrator of Europe, and the 
chief bulwark againft the afpiring views of the houfe of Bour- 
bon, of that very monarchy by which his predeceifor was pro- 
{cribed. 


‘ The different characters of Charles V. and Philip were foon 
perceived by the nobility of the Netherlands, and this circum- 
itance afforded the firft caufe of chagrin. Charles was a warrior, 
he always appeared at the head of his own armies; whereas 
Phiiip embroiled Europe, governed ftates, and commanded 
armies by orders iflued from his cabinet. The father was 
courteous, affable, and free of accefs; the fon grave, auftere, 
and harfh in his manners. The one accommodated himiclf ta 
the difpofition and humours of the different nations under his 
government; the other was altogether a Spaniard, and difco- 
vered a partiality for that nation, which could not but prove 
difgufting to his other fubje@s. Spaniards engroffed the royal 
favour, they alone enjoyed Philip’s confidence; to them all 
places of truft and profit were given; and the wobiliry of the 
Netherlands were excluded from a fhare in the government of 
their own country ; at leaft, the places they enjoyed were of 
an inferior nature, and themfelves fubjecied to the contempt 
and caprice of foreigners. 


‘ To thefe caufes of difcontent were fuperadded others on the 
{core of religion ; than which nothing more univerfally influences 
the human mind. The doétrines of Luther were already efta- 
blifhed in Germany ; thofe of Calvin had taken deep root in 
France. The perfecutions carried on againit the reformifts of 
both were of the utmoft benefit to England and the Nether- 
lands. The vaft commerce of the latter required an acceffion 
cf inhabitants, and the fugitives were joyfully received, with- 
out inquiry made into their religious opinions. The natural 
taconftancy of the human mind renders it fond of noveity ; new 
do&rines, the mott abfurd, fpread fometimes with inconceivable 
rapidity; but thofe of Luther and Calvin were adopted in the 
provinces with unufual credit, becaufe they were congenial to 
liberty. Charles V. had publifhed rigorous edicts againit the 
Lutherans ; and it is confidently reported, that in the Auttrian 
dominions no lefs than a hundred thoufand perfons perithed 
under the rod of perfecution; but inflead of diminifhing the 
reformifts, their number was every cay encreafed. Mary queen 
of Hungary, fifter to the emperor, and governante of the 
Low Countries, obferved the progrefs of the contagion; fhe 
endeavoured to foften the emperor, and invited him into the 
Low Countries, to behold with his own eyes how perfecurion 
begat herefy. Charles prudently dropr his feverity ; but Phi- 
Jip proved inflexible. The more narrowly to watch over the 
seformifts, an inqvifiticn, fimilar to thefe ef Spain and {ralys 
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was eftablifhed ; nothing could be more odious to the Flemings 
than this deteftable tribunal, which they loaded with juft ex- 
ecrations, not doubting but their lives and liberties would foon 
become the victims of its tyranny and cruelty. The people in 
general were not more incenfed at the eftablifhment of the inqui- 
fition, than the clergy were at his ere&ling a number of new bifh- 
oprics, under pretence that the prefent diocefes were too large 
for the bifhops to have an eye overtheir whole flocks. To main- 
tain thefe new dignities, it was neceffary to fupprefs feveral ab- 
beys, and affign their revenues to the bithops. Thus the abbots, 
inftead of poffefling the firft place in the affembly of the ftates, 
were forced to yield the precedency to the bifhops, and 
content themfelves with an inferior ftation. Inftead of three 
diocefes, the provinces now faw themfelves encumbered with 
no lefs than feventeen ; of which three were archbifhoprics, that 
of Mechlin being given to cardinal Granve'e with the dignity 
and authority of primate. The inferior clergy exclaimed againft 
this proceeding, as an ufurpation of the rights of the church; 
the nobility called it an innovation dangerous to their liberty, 
by introducing fo many new members into the great council ; 
and the people murmured at this additional reftraint on liberty 
and con{cience, by making fuch a number of fpiritual tribunals 
dependent on the king and the apoftolic fee. In fhort, perfons 
of all ranks and degrees cried out againit the inquifition and 
the new bifhoprics, as a direé&t breach of the king’s oath. But 
of all the difcontented party, only two particularly diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their birth, their capacity, their alliances, fer- 
vices, friends, and employments : thefe were William of Naf- 
fau, prince of Orange, governor of Utrecht, Holland, and 
Zealand ; and count of Egmond, governor of Flancers and Ar- 
tois, who drew upon them the eyes of all Europe. The for- 
mer was born in Germany, of proteftant parents ; but having 
entered young into the fervice of Mary queen of Hungary, and 
afterwards into that of Charles V. he conformed to the religion 


of the court, became a great favourite of the emperor’s, and) a 


received the moit fubftantial marks of kis confidence and friends 
fhip. Count Egmond was a native of the Netherlands, and 
enjoyed the moft confiderable pofts, honours, and diftinctions 
civil and military. He gained great reputation at the famous 
battle of St. Quintin, and commanded in chief when the vic- 
tory at Gravelin was obtained. Thofe two perfons, very op- 
pofite in their charaéters, were equally efteemed and beloved, 
William of Nafiau’s genius was better adapted to the cabinet 
than the field; he was prudent, penetrating, popular, and 
plaufible ; his eloquence was fpecious, and his difcernment 
happy in unravelling the moft myfterious intrigues and nego- 
ciations. On the contrary, Egmond was a warrior, free in his 


fpeech, open in his conduct, familiar in his behaviour to the 
fol- 
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foldiers; but too fincere and honeft for a courtier, He pub- 
lickly expreffed his refentment againft the late fevere edicts, 
the eftablifhment of the inquifition, and the regulations made 
in the church; while the prince of Orange, then a hoftage in 
France for the execution of the peace of Cambray, difcovered 


the defign formed by Henry II. and king Philip of exterminat- 
ing the proteftants, and gave notice of it to his friends in the 


Netherlands.’ 


The public murmurings grew louder, when the government 
of the Netherlands was put into the hands of the dutchefs of 
Parma, the king’s natural fifter, aflifted by the councils of 
Granvele, the moft artful, cunning, cruel, and detefted ecclefi- 
aftic of his country. 

The authors purfue the hiftory under the government of the 
duke of Alva, Refquenes, and don John, down to the pacifi- 
cation, and the treaty of union figned by the feveri provinces 
at Utrecht, in the year 1579, when we may date the origin of 
the republic. Then they enter upon the adminiftration of that 
warrior and ftatefman, the duke of Parma, whofe courage 
and valour might have foon brought back the difaffe@ed pro- 
vinces to their former obedience, could the haughty court have 
ftooped to make a few reafonable conceflions. The feétion con- 
cludes with the death of William I. prince of Orange, who was 
affaffinated by one Balthazar Gerrard, or Guion, that had be- 
fore ferved him with zeal and fidelity. ‘ He was at that 
very time employed by the prince to carry letters into France, 
and had received money to bear his expences, with which he 
purchafed piitols to murder his benefactor. At the criminal’s 
examination, it appeared that he had long meditated this 
bloody action, and was confirmed in his refolution by the je- 
fuits and catholic priefts; he even affirmed on the rack that 
=the duke of Parma was privy to the defign, who promifed he 
“Should have the reward: upon the whole, Gerrard feems to 
thave been an enthufiaft, and his crime the refult rather of in- 
Mfanity, than any concerted fcheme, malicious or interefted ins. 
‘tention. His punifhment, however, regarded only the ation ; 
it was cruel beyond meafure, fhocking to humanity, and a - 
- ftriking inftance of the vehement party-fpirit of the times ; not 
of the juftice of the judges, or the attachment of the people 


to the prince of Orange.’ 


In the fifth fe&tion the confequences of the prince of Orange’s 
death are pathetically defcribed, the earl of Leicefter’s mal-ad- 
miniftration placed in the ftrongeft light, and the elevation of 
prince Maurice to the ftadtholderfhip, his future condué, his 
glorious military operations again{t the duke of Parma and the 
celebrated Spinola, the domeftic affairs of the: provinces, the 
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origin of civil divifions, and efpecially of thofe religious dif 
putes which for fo many years diftraéted the republic, with a 
variety of other particulars, are explicitly related in this and 
the three fubfequent ‘feflions. Our readers will not be dif- 
pleafed with an account of thofe religious and political contro- 
verfies, which employed the pen of Grotius, and the beft wri- 
ters of his country ; efpecially as we may venture to pronounce, 
that the chief points are flated by our authors in the moft in- 
telligible view, in a very fhort compafs, confidering the rheams 
of paper which other writers have employed upon the fubje, 
and the chaos of jargon from whence they were forced to draw 
their materials. 


‘ Scarce had the United Provinces tafted the fweets of li- 
berty and peace, when religious difputes arofe, to blight the 
felicity procured by obftinate valour and invincible refolution, 
James Arminius, of Cudewater, in the province of Holland, 
firft a minifter of the gofpel at Amfterdam, and afterwards 
profeflor at Leyden, gave birth to a new feét, called after his . 
own name, whofe principles were founded upon doétrines as old 
as the belief of a fupreme being. The fe& was, however, in 
his time firft diftirguifhed, and his difciples ftigmatized as de- 
ferters from the followers of Calvin. ‘They aflerted free-agen- 
cy ; they fpcke ambigucufly of God’s prefcience ; they deemed 
the do&rine of the Trinity not effential to falvation; many of 
them affirmed that the fcripture requires no adoration of the 
Holy Ghoft ; and all, that Jefus is not equal to God the fa- 
ther; in a word, they regarded the creed of St. Athanafius as 
the unintelligible, unmeaning comment on an incomprehenfi- 
ble myftery. Thefe tenets were adopted by great numbers of 
the learned in Holland, the other proteftant provinces, and in 
Germany ; but thev had not been publicly taught from the pro- 
feflorial chair before the elevation of Arminius to that office. 
Molt divines who had received their education at Geneva, or 
in the Palatinate, brought with them from thence the doétrine 
of predeftination; a violent conteft arofe between the parties ; 
fynods and religious conferences were held in divers places ; the 
{tates interpofed, and the chief perfons of the republic efpoufed 
either Arminius or Gomarus, who were the leaders of thefe 
faétions ; for fuch in reality they ought to be efteemed. Reli- 
gion was only the pretext, policy was the fource of thofe im- 
pure and bitter inveétives poured out on both fides. The 
prince of Orange and Barneveldt feized this opportunity of 
venting their mutual animofity, which now was greatly aug- 
mented by the credit which the penfioner had acquired from, 
accomplifhing the truce with the archduke, in defpite of all the 
endeavours of the houfe of Naffau. In all controverfies it is 
difficult to adhere to the original point in difpute ; it is parti- 
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cularly fo in religious contefts, where probably hoth parties 
are reafoning upon what exceeds the limits of their underftand- 
ing. The fmalleft deviation leads into a greater, and at laft 
the difputants end in fomething which has not the fmalleft re- 
Jation to the firft fubje&t of debate. Thus it was that a quar- 
rel among obfcure divines, about points which neither could de- 
termine, became the bone of contention among the leading 
perfonages in the provinces, and laid the firft conception of a 
humour that has ever fince remained lurking in the conftitu- 
tion of the ftate, breaking out upon all revolutions, and laying 
the foundation of that difunion and difcord, which will pro- 
bably terminate one day in the total fubverfion of the republic. 
It would be impoffible to exhibt a juft idea of thefe difputes, 
without running into theological difquifitions, equally fruit- 
lefs to a reader, and inconfiftent with hiftorical narration. Suf- 
ficient it is, that neither party was convinced, though the ne- 
ceflities of the ftate made them for fome time filent; and that 
the Arminians, though leaft numerous, were however extremely 
formidable, on account of the weight, influence, and ability 
of their leaders,’ 


A few pages after, our authors refume the fubje& in thefe 
words: * The appearance of a rupture with the archduke 
cooled for a while the ardor of fa&tion and religious controverfy 
in the United Provinces. No fooner was the truce re-efta- 
blifhed, than the civil divifions broke out with redoubled 
{trength and vehemence. The Gomarifts renewed their per- 
fecution of the Arminian diflenters; they were pufhed on by 
the houfe of Orange, fometimes protected by the ftates, and op- 
pofed chiefly by Barneveldt, Grotius, Voffius, the learned in 
general, and the magiftrates of cities in which their influence 
prevailed. Arminius, on his firft elevation to the profeffor- 
fhip, behaved with the utmoft moderation; he fcrupuloufly 
avoided giving offence, but was, in courfe of leCturing, forced 
to advance opinions which roufed the indignation of the Go- 
marifts, who watched the opportunity of refuming the difputes. 
His doétrines were oppofed, and he defended them with great 
temper and ability. The beft pens in Holland, or indeed ia 
Europe, were employed in his vindication. Grotius and Vof- 
fius both embarked deeply in the caufe; and the Leyden pro- 
feffor became the head of a faction of which he was but an in-, 
confiderable member. In fome towns the Arminian clergy 
were imprifoned or expelled, in others the Gomarifts. Synods 
met in all the provinces, public difputations were maintained, 
and both parties rather confirmed in their opinions than con- 
vinced of their errors. The fufpenfion of the clergy naturally 
led to an inquiry into the rights and powers of the magiftrates, 
this into the prerogatives of the lieutenants or ftadtholders of 
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the feveral provinces, and that into the fovereign right of the 
provincial ftates and ftates general. A queftion purely fpecu- 
Jative became now a matter of the utmoft confequence to li- 
berty. The Arminians were reprefented as fecret friends to 
Spain, and enemies to the privileges of their country; the peo- 
ple were inflamed, prince Maurice was raifed to a greater 
height of popularity than he ever before obtained, and being 
at the head of the army, and fupported by the multitude, he 
ventured upon fome bold and dangerous alterations in the civil 
government ; changing the magiftrates of cities at pleafure, fo 
as to obtain a majority in the provincial ftates, and confe- 
quently in the ftates general. The firit contefted election of 
magiftrates was at Leuwarde in Frifeland, where the magi- 
ftrates, legally chofen, were depofed, and fupplanted by others 
nominated by the populace. The next was at Utrecht, where 
the divifions ran high in proportion to the number of the 
people. The burgomatters were difliked, and complaints were 
made of their affuming an authority inconfiftent with the laws ; 
promifes of fpeedy redrefs were given; but the populace wanted 
more. They demanded the authority, and by a violent elec- 
tion of burgomafters ufurped the right of civil government. 
So general was this tumult, that even the Roman catholics took 
up arms, and infifted upon the free exercife of their religion, 
though exprefsly prohibited by the union of Utrecht, in which 
all other apinions befides are licenfed. As the violence of fac- 
tion ran to a dangerous height, prince Maurice, attended by 
deputies from the ftates general, repaired to Utrecht, in order 
to reftore the tranquility of the city; but, inftead of meeting 
with the refpeét his quality, his office, and his merit, demand- 
ed, he was grofsly infulted, and forced to retire precipitately. 
This determined the ftates general to affemble at Woerde, and 
to fummon the provincial ftates of Utrecht and prince Maurice 
before them: After long deliberation, no .remedies, adequate 
to thedi med be found; the ftates of Utrecht-were there- 
fore fed, with a ferious exhortation to apply themfelves 
vigoroufly to the fuppreffion of riots and tumults, which might 
probably terminate in anarchy, and the deitru€tion of all go- 
vernment, unlefs feafonably prevented. It is difficult to find 
the caufe of the commotions in Utrecht; they would feem to 
be a confequence of the original difpute between Arminius and 
Gomarus; but then the parties, in the heat and zeal of con- 
troverfy, had changed opinions ; and Maurice was infulted by 
the very populace by whom he was adored.’ 

‘ With refpec to the clergy, their difputes became purely 
political. It was debated, How far the fovereign authority 
might interpofe in ecclefiaftical affairs? Whether the clergy 


might not, in confcience, be under the neceflity of preaching 
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doftrines contrary to the legiflative power? Whether the fove+ 
reign authority has power to affemble the clergy, and to chufe 
the members of the aflembly ? Whether the ecclefiaftical fynods 
are fubje& to the fovereign power? and, admitting they are, 
Whether by that means the fovereign is not made arbitrary ovér 
the confciences of the fubjeét? The parties came to be diftin- 
guifhed by the appellations of Remonftrants, and Contra-Re- 
monftrants. Libels, pafquinades, and violent inveétives, mu- 
tually enflamed their fpirits. At Urcrecht factions were renew. 
ed; and it was vifible the people only watched an opportunity 
to fubvert the government, and reftore their own favourites to 
the magiftracy. This induced the ftates general to inveft the 
council of ftate with authority to exa& a frefh oath of fidelity 
from the magiftrates, burghers, and other inhabitants. The 
populace were now exafperated to the higheft pitch. They 
knew themfelves guilty of fedition ; by the oath required they 
became guilty of perjury. They formed the project of gaining 
poffeffion of the garrifon, commanded by the chevalier Ogle, 
appointed to that truft by—prince Erneft of Nafflau. Canter 
and Helfdingen, the perfons raifed to the magiftracy in the late 
tumults, entered into the confpiracy ; and all bound themfelves 
by an oath to fecrecy, and fidelity to their engagements. By 
fome means, however, their defign tranfpired; fome of the 
confpirators were feized, put to the torture, and an ample dif- 
covery obtained. ‘The two chiefs were banifhed for life, and 
forbid, at the peril of their lives, ever fetting foot in the United 
Provinces. Several of the confpirators were condemned to 
death; but afterwards reprieved, and pardoned. 


‘ As the controverfy could never be decided by arguments, 
where each party built upon the authority of the facred wri- 
tings, the contra-remonftrants folicited the ftates general for a 
national fynod, to fit under the direction of the ftates; they 
granted the requelt, as the moft probable method. j 
ing difputes ; but were oppofed by the provincial fta 
land and Utrecht. Thus, not only the ecclefiaftical, 
civil government was divided. Barneveldt faw the rein that 
impended; and he endeavoured to divert it, by propofing cer- 
tain ecclefiaftical laws to be confirmed by the ftates. This 
{cheme was projected feveral years before, but never carried in- 
to execution. It was now approved by a variety of members 
of the ftates of Holland, but rejected by others, uatil the re- 
ligious controverfy fhould be firft decided. Whatever was done 
before this event, would, it was urged, be ‘premature, and the 
laws would have the approbation only of one party. Barne- 
veldt, however, meant to filence all difputation by the force 
of laws; but this was contrary to the intereft and views of the 
Orange fa@ion, who madea handle of the propofal, to the pre- 
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judice of that great ftatefman and patriot. He was accufed of 
dangerous defigns upon religion; notwithftanding which he 
carried his point in the province of Utrecht, and was in a fair 
way of fubduing the rage of faction. At Rotterdam matters 
went otherwife.: One Gifelius, a violent contra-remonftrant, 
ftirred up the people by his feditious harangues. He preached 
that it was unlawful to communicate with the remonitrants; 
he was admonifhed to moderation by the magiftrates, but in 
vain. He was exhorted to hold a conference with his oppo- 
nents, and to compromife their differences amicably, but to no 
purpofe; he refe‘ed to appear, and continued his infamma- 
tory harangues from the pulpit. The mag ftrates publifhed a 
proclamation, declaring, that neither they nor the remonftrants 
were the authors of thofe factions which dilturbed the public 
tranquility, and forbidding the people to credit the calumnies 
publifhed againft the clergy. At laft it became neceffary to 
fufpend Gifelius. He was accordingly forbid to preach within 
the jurifdiGion of Rotterdam. ‘This was called perfecution, 
the notion of which is attended with the worft confequences in 
a free government. His partizans cabailed in private, be- 
came dangerous, and obliged the magiltrates to order Gifelius 
immediately to quit thecity. He refufed to obey, but was com- 
pelled, and ignominioufly led through the public ftreets by a 
bailiff. The Orange party made an excellent handle of this 
circumftance. They exclaimed, that liberty was at an end; 
that the magiftrates ufurped a power altogether unconttitutio- 
nal; and afferted, that the remonftrants were in the intereft 
of the jefuits, and confpiring again to fubjugate their country 
to the Spanifh tyranny. However abfud the accufation might 
appear to all judicious perfons, it was io artfully propagated ag 
to gain credit.’ 


Having related the violences committed by prince Maurice 
on the conftitution, after he had gained a fuperiority in the 
provinees, and the difputes about convoking a national fynod, 
our authors come to the juftification of his own condua, pub- 
lifhed by Barneveldt, of which they give the following account : 


¢ Though the difputes in the ftates of Holland yielded to the 
remedies applied by Barneveldt and Maurier, it was otherwife 
with the provinces in general. Maurice remained firm in his 
fentiments, was too powerful to be openly charged, and too 
artful to difclofe his purpofes. He fecured the Englifh minifter 
in his intereft, and, with all the contra-remonftrants, de- 
manded a national fynod, as the only effe€tual application to a 
difeafe which mult foon deftroy the conftitution. Upon Bar- 
neveldt’s oppofing this meafure, libels, more bitter than any 
of the former, were every day publifhed; and that great man 
was 
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was forced to have recourfe to the juftifcation of a condué 
which merited the higheft applaufe and deepett gratitude from 
his country. He publifhed a remonttrance, in which he recited 
the particulars of his birth, fervices, and education; the caufe of 
the prefent diforders, and the only means which appeared to 
him adequate to the removal of that malignity which affected 
the whole mafs of humours. Corrofive applications, he faid; 

were unadvifeable ; they irritated and enflamed the habit, with= 
out anfwering any of the indications, or touching the feat of the 
difeafe: fuch were the infamous libels, propagated to blight 
the faireft characters, and ruin thofe perfons in the opinion of 
the people, who alone were capable of faving the commons 
wealth. He defired it might be confidered, that the exceffive 
malice and rancour contained in thofe writings could not be al- 
together levelled againft him; they muft have a deeper defign ; 
that of deftroying the other faithful fervants of the public, 
overthrowing the rights and privileges of the cities in particu- 
lar, of the country in general, and annihilating the very fha- 
dow of liberty, and a republican government. The virulence, 
the calumny, and bare-faced falfhood of the writers, evidently 
demonftrated by what religion they were animated. They did 
not even endeavour to conceal their fentiments, refpecting the efta- 
blifhment, and made no fcruple of avowing the violation ‘of- 
fered to the liberties of certain cities, under pretence there was 
a neceflity to ufe compulfion in chufing the magiftrates. Were 
their profefions of zeal for their religion, and their country, 
fincere, they might have purfued methods more honourable, 
and confiftent with the true fpirit of devotion and patriotifm ; 
but it was much eafier to propagate calumnies, than to prove 
facts ; bold affertions were fufficient evidence to the vulgar; and, 
provided their paflions were influenced, it was not neceflary to 
convince their judgment. He concluded with again recom. 
mending chriftian toleration to all who remained attached to 
the reformed religion, and difputed only about fpeculative 
points uneffential to religion. He laid before the ftates, an 
account of the public expence, befought them to contribute 
unanimoufly to the fupplies wanted for the enfuing year; and 
then addreffing himfelf to the deputies of certain provinces in 
arrear for their contingents, exhorted them to ufe their utmoft 
efforts with their conttituents, to remove every obftruétion to 
the peace, and reftore the unanimity and felicity of the com- 
monwealth. 


« An air of fimplicity and candour, of good fenfe and public 
zeal, of deep penetration, profound judgment, and extenfive 
knowldge, powerfully recommended this performance to every 
fincere patriot: it was however attacked with all poffible marks 
of inveterate rancour, the author was loaded ‘with abufe and 
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obloquy, and even the ftates attacked with a degree of malig. 
nancy, which could not pafs unnoticed. Accordingly they of- 
fered a reward for the difcovery of the author, or printer of the 
libel» and took Barneveldt under their immediate proteétion, 
They were fupported by the towns of Harlem, Leyden, Rot- 
terdam, the Brille, Schoonhoven, &<. By thefe inftru€tions 
were given to their deputies, to reprefent at the next affembly 
of the ftates, the neceflity of taking meafures for preferving the 
freedom of electors, and the liberties of the cities, promifing 
to indemnify the deputies, and fupport them with al] their 
ftrength and influence. In confequence the ftates remonftrated 
with prince Maurice on the prefent fituation of affairs; they 
reprefented that certain perfons, meaning himfelf and the 
Orange faction, had, contrary to juftice, and the mutual obli- 
gations into which they had entered, violated the rights and pri- 
vileges of the province of Holland; that his highnefs was per- 
feétly well acquainted with the duties of a ftadtholder, which 
chiefly confifted in maintaining the fovereignty of the province, 
and protecting the general liberties of the cities and inhabitants; 
that the ftates were bound, in confequence of their oath, to 
preferve the government, and of their refpec& for the houfe of 
Orange, to fupport the magiftrates and people, in the due ex- 
ertion of their authority, againft all oppreffion. They ex- 
horted him therefore to affift their laudable endeavours ; to ufe 
his influence with the other provinces; to protect and aid the 
authority of the ftates in ecclefiaftical matters; to join with 
them in the moft efficacious methods of terminating thofe ob- 
ftacles, which occafioned fo much grief to every fincere pa- 
triot ; to proteét in particular the province of Holland, againft 
the encroachments of the other provinces, excited by the ma- 
chinations of certain turbulent divines ; to defift from demand- 
ing a national fynod, fo contrary to the exprefs meaning of the 
treaty of Utrecht; to prevent the courts of juftice from receiv- 
ing orders and diredtions, contrary to the refolutions of the 
ftates ; to oblige them to confine themfelves within the limits 
of their inftru&tions, without encroaching on the privileges of 
the ftates or cities ; not to oppofe the anticnt right of the ci- 
ties, to provide for their own fecurity by levying guards and 
garrifons, when the forces of the ftate were infufficient; to 
oblige the officers of the army to obey the orders of the ftates, 
the council of war, and the magiftrates of thofe towns where 
they fhould happen to be quartered. They likewife requefted 
that his highnefs would not attempt to garrifon towns, or in- 
terfere in the eleétions of magiftrates, without the confent of 
the ftates and council of war; that he would beftow no military 
preferments, and neither augment nor diminifh the garrifons, 


without previoufly acquainting them; and laftly, they ear- 
neftly 
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neftly intreated, that he would give no ear to evil counfellors, 
who fought to aggrandize themfelves at the expence of their 
country, and only regarded the republic and the Orange fa- 
mily, as the means of their own elevation; but always rely on 
the advice of the ftates, who regarded his honour and intereft, 
as the honour and intereft of their country. This method his 
father, the late prince of Orange of glorious memory, always 
followed, and he conftantly met with the warmeft returns of 
gratitude ; he fecured the liberties of the provinces, and raifed 
them from an opprefied, infulted, defpicable people, to a pow- 
erful, formidable, and free republic. The meafures here 
pointed out, were no lefs neceffary, they faid, to the good of 
the public, than for the fecurity of individuals. They could 
not by any means allow the fmalleft violation of their liberties, 
which they were obliged by oath to defend with their lives and 
fortunes, Better it was, they faid, to die honourably, than to 
furvive the lofs of thofe bleffings which their anceftors ‘and 
themfelves purchafed at the exorbitant price of their blood. 
In a word, they afferted, that if they were properly affifted by 
the influence and power of the ftadtholder, they would under- 
take fpeedily to fubdue all controverfies which affected the 
public tranquility, clofe up thofe wounds, which by habit would 
become incurable, reftore order, difcipline, and regularity to 
the ftate, and prevail on all the provinces to contribute their 
feveral proportions, for the fupport of the government and 


common caufe. 


‘ Hiftory does not inform us what reply Maurice made to 
this remonftrance; we are only told that he was greatly thocked, 
but not moved to the purpofes of the ftates, or convinced by 
their arguments. On the contrary, he aflembled a great num- 
ber of divines of his own faction, at Amfterdam, to affift the 
magiftrates in drawing up reafons, to convince the ftates of 
the neceffity of a national fynod. This with another writing 
were prefented, and clearly refuted by Grotius, who was too 
clofe, clear, and learned for his antagonifts. It was at length 
propofed by the council of ftate, that three theologians from 
each province, fhould meet to adjuft the conditions of a mu- 
tual toleration ; and that if they could come to no agreement 
in the fpace of a month, the proteftant clergy of Germany, 
France, England, and Switzerland, fhould be invited to their 
affittance. The propofal was approved by a majority of voices 
iu the ftates ; but Amfterdam, and the deputies of fome other 
cities, oppofed the refdlution, and ftarted a variety of objec- 
tions. They were eager for a national fynod, in which they 
were ftrongly fupported by the provinces of Zealand, Gronin- 
gen, Frifeland, the Ommelans, and prince Maurice. This 


divifion among the cities, the powerful faction io favour of the 
contra- 
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contra-remonfirants, and the terror of Maurice in his military 
capacity, entirely deitroyed the authority of the flates of Hol- 
land, and rendered them incapable of profetuting their mode- 
rate defigns. Still, however, the council of ftate continued t6 
urge their propofition, declaring null and void all that had been 
tranfaéted in favour of a national fynod. The council became 


now more than ever affeéted to the ftates, from the affront - 


given them by the prince’s departure to the Brille, without their 
confent or knowledge. The breach with the council of ftate 
confiderably diminifhed the intereft of Maurice; but it did not 
retard any of his projets. Backed by four provinces, befides a 
variety of cities and towns, he expected, to-furmount all oppa- 
fition, and to effe& fuch dlfevatigimeth the. conftitution, As would 
infallibly raife him to the fovereignty of the provinces... He 
made no fcruple of declaring that. augmenting the garrifons, 
fuppreffing tumults by a military foree, i in a word, Jevyin 
troops for the protection of the cithes, “without the. ic iyo 
the governor, were in themielves acts of rebellion. : 3 trath 
was, this guard was an obftruction to, his defign..1 fC angin 
the magiftrates. ‘The city of Utrecht infifted upon an exertion © 
of this privilege handed down for tia’ immemorial, but to 
avoid altercation, the magiftrates. firft fent. deputies to confer 
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with the prince and the ftates general, Barneveldt, in the: - 


name of the ftates of Holland, had an audience upon the fame 


fubje&t ; but all his arguments could not prevail with Maurice, 
to fuffer the garrifons to be under the direétion of the magi- 
ftrates, or to relinquith his project for retrenching the privileges 


of the cities.’ 


Next, the fteps taken by Maurice to deftroy the privileges 
of the cities by garrifoning them with the troops under 
bis command are recited; after which our authors conclude 
the fection and the fubject in the following manner, ‘ At laft, 
the artifice, the power and addrefs of Maurice rendered his 
party every where fuperior. He gained over to his intereft 
Francis Aerfens, fon of Cornelius Aerfens, fecretary of ftate, 
and long ambaflador at the court of France. The violence, 
the ability, and vigour-of Aerfens, quickened the meafures of 
the prince. His afpiring ambition fcrupled no aétion which 
could promote his intereft; pernicioufly bold, and deteftably 
eloquent, he converted the nobleft qualities to the worft pur- 
pofes, ruined his country, oppreffed innocence, and facrificed 
patriotifm, at the fhrine of thofe ill-fated virtues, which might 
have proved the bulwark of liberty, and ftrongeft barrier of 
the commonwealth. Aerfens ftimulated Maurice to what he 
was before inclined. To his counfel may be attributed the 
folemn fynod affembled in the month of November, at Dord- 


recht, to which the ftates general, the provincial ftates of the 
Sever 
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Seven Provinces, the kings of England.and France, the elector . 
palatine, the landgrave of Hefle, the cities of Bremen, Verden, 
Geneva, and the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, difpatched 
their ambafladors and deputies. Thither the Arminian party 
was cited, to explain the principal points in which they dif- 
fented-from the eftablifhed church. 


Barneveldt and the remonftrants had long avoided this blow, 


-undet pretence, that a general fynod was a trefpafs on the pri- 


vileges of the provincial ftates. They knew the intention was 
to render fon whe in the opinion of the people if they ap- 
peared ; and if they tefufed to’ obey. the citation, to expofe 
them as public sticen ie? Bs; the friends of Spain, popery and 
op The ‘rethonftrants refuted ‘to, attend the fynod ; at 
i fey publithed a long whititp,. ‘in which they explained the 

points of their dearing, protefted againft the fynod, and 
reafons for fefufing to appear in theit own de- 
who were actually parties in the difpute. 

oor theie, opinions ere folemnly condemned, and 
the remonftraits‘were Migmatized’ a8 calumniators, who vili- 
“fied the éftablifhed- religion, and attributed to the Belgian 
church other fentiments than thofe it teally profeffed. Aer- 
_ fens wrote feveral piecés agailt Barneveldt, in which he boldly 
charged him with thefe tefighs: He was a fpirited, artful, 















and fluent writers; his works were bought with avidity, they 


made a deep impréffion on the minds of the people, and fo 


‘far influenced their paffiotts, that Maurice refolved, before the 


public ardour cooled, to feize upon Barneveldt, Grotius, 
Hoogenberts, and other leaders of the Arminian party, whom 
he imprifoned in the cafile of Louveftein, whence that fa&tion 
has ever fince borrowed the appellation *, The advanced age, 
the long fervices,; the moderation and patrioti{m of Barneveldt, 


in ca 





—— 


* In this confinement the learned Grotius remained for fe- 
veral years, when at length he made his efcape, through the 
courage, the affection, and addrefs of his wife Reigersberg. 
This lady had obtained leave to fend large boxes of books to 
her hufband, and to vifit him in prifon, which furnifhed her 
with a hint for his efcape. She perfuaded him to lie in one of 
the boxes, to be returned to his houfe. He was carried out 
by the guards, without fufpicion, though they’ complained of 
the ufcommon weight of their burthen; he efeaped to the 
Spanifh Netherlands, paffed from thence into France, where 
he was well received by the king. At laft he was employed 
by Chriftina queen of Sweden, that liberal prore&trefs of merit, 
and died at Rofbach, in the duchy of Meckleaburgh, in the 
year 1645. 
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now little availed him ; even his writings, which clearly refut- 
ed all the allegations of his enemies, were either neglected, or 
read with a partiality and prejudice injurious to his reputation. 
Maurice procured an order of the ftates general for his im- 
prifonment. His practices and intrigues had obtained a ma- 
jority in the ftates; notwithftanding which, this order was 
figned only by eight members, particularly attached to the 
prince’s intereft. Barneveldt was accufed of being the author 
of the difturbances at Utrecht, and of harbouring defigns 
deftructive of public liberty. He was tried by judges appoint- 
ed by the ftates general, condemned to death by the moft 
iniquitous fentence, and deprived of his life on a public fcaf- 
fold, by the fame blow which ruined the character of prince 
Maurice, and withered with the ardour of ambition thofe 
Jaurels acquired by long and important fervices +. He loft 
his popularity and the affeCtions of the people, when he 
hoped to obtain the fovereignty. Inftead of being adored as: 
a hero, he was detefted as a tyrant. As he paffed through 
the cities, nothing but murmurs and the name of Barneveldt 
could be heard, where formerly Maurice was received as, 
the guardian and proteétor of his country. Ina word, the 
death of Barneveldt laid the foundation of a confpiracy againft 
the life of the prince, which was. difcovered only a_ few 
hours before the time appointed for its execution. The defign 
was projeéted by Stanlemburgh, governor of Bergen-op-zoom, 
who, with his accomplices, fella facrifice to patriotif{m and. 
filial duty.’ 

It was a difficult tafk to render fo intricate and dry a fubje&. 
tolerably entertaining; but we doubt not our readers will form 
a favourable opinion of the execution of the volume, from:the 
manner in which the writers have acquitted themfelves in the 
moft difficult parts ; a few {pectmens will give an idea of their 
talent in drawing characters. Speaking of the death of prince 





+ This terrible tragedy was acted in the caftle of the Hague, 
on the 13th day of May, A. D. 1619, when Barneveldt was” 
feventy-two years of age, fifty of which he had fpent with 
equal integrity and ability, in the different employments of 
ambaflador to the courts of France and England, and penfio- 
nary of the itates of Holland. A medal was ftruck in honour 
of his memory, All his virtues now, when too late, weie ap- 
proved in their full luftre. He was called a martyr to his 
country, the protector of liberty, the father, the friend, and 
the advocate of the provinces ; in a word, his memory is held 
in veneration to this day, and his death regarded as the deepett. 


flain upon the houfe of Orange. 
2 Mawiice, 
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Maurice, their words are—‘ He was buried at Delft,.in the 
tomb ereéted for his father, regretted as the preferver of his 
country, and admired as the greateft ftatefman and warrior of 
his age. Vigilant, indefatigable, penetrating, cautious, en- 
terprizing and fagacious, he united all the virtues of a general 
and hero, with the knowledge of a fcholar. Particularly learn- 
ed in the arts belonging to the cabinet and the field, he had 
alfo made great proficiency in thofe more properly within the 
fphere of the gentleman and the philofopher. He had a tafte 
for the fine arts, efpecially drawing and archite€ture ; but his 
principal ftudy was engineering, fortification, and thofe bran- 
ches of the mathematics which relate to the military art, Ina 
thefe he.was a mafter, having proved the fpeculative knows 
ledge by long and affiduous practice. His camp was the {chool 
of great officers, where perfons of the higheft diftinGtion, and 
the beft foldiers in France, received the firft principles of edu- 
cation. Ambition was his prevailing foible. This had led 
him into fome violences inconfiftent with the general tenor of 
his conduct, unpleafing to his countrymen, and almoft de- 
ftructive of liberty. He gave birth to a fa€tion, which had 
more than once endangered his life, that, to this day, conti- 
nues to divide the republic, and will probably, in the refult, 
haften the diffolution of the government, the fubjection of the 
provinces to fome foreign power, the total lofs of freedom, 
and that natural liberty for which the Hollanders had fo long 
and fo ftrenuoufly ftruggled. His ambition, however, was the 
weaknefs of a great mind ; it fometimes fhaded, but never con- 
cealed his extraordinary merit, his generofity and patriotifm ; 
like a cloud before the fun, it damped the ardour, but could 
not obfcure the whole radiance of his glory. 


The death and charaéter of Henry prince of Orange are thus 
defcribed. ‘ During the whole winter, the prince of Orange 
lingered under a variety of chronical diforders, any of which 
were fufficient to render his life miferable; and his death 
certain. The gout, the ftone, and dropfy, had reduced him 
to a fkeleton, and the excruciating torture in which he’ had 
paffed feveral months, not only made his temper harfh and 
peevifh, but even affected his intelleéts. To this the French 
writers afcribe his falling off from the interefts of France, 
though this meafure may truly be regarded as a proof of his 
forefight, penetration, and policy. At length, Henry yielded 
up his laft breath, on the 14th of March, in the 67th yéar of 
his age, and was regretted as a martyr to his country, having 
brought on his illne{s by that affiduity, diligence, ‘and anxiety, 
with which he purfued the interefts of the republic. N6 
prince of Orange was ever more univerfally or defervedly bei 
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loved. Affable, generous, noble, and above all fufpicion of 
deceit, and that duplicity fo much affected by ftatefmen, he 
was juftly efteemed the beit politician, and greateft warrior, 
in the United Provinces. He loved virtue, cherifhed fcience, 
rewarded merit, maintained the utmoft harmony among the 
provinces, fet his foldiers an example of patience, vigilance, 
activity, and courage, and fulfilled every duty of a general, 
patriot, friend, and father of a family. We fpeak not of the 
two laft years of his life, in which ficknefs and difappointment 
would feem to have entirely foured his difpofition, and changed 
his character. In juftice therefore to his memory, we craw a 
veil over what prejudiced writers relate of his condu& during 
this period.’ 


William II. prince of Orange, juft after he was difappointed 
in his fcheme of facrificing the liberties of his country to his 
ambition, was ‘ happily, fay our authors, feized with the fmall- 
pox, of which he died, while he was projecting fchemes of 
revenge, which might, poflibly, involve Holland in a more 
dangerous civil warthan what the provinces had juft experi- 
enced. As his virtues were univerfally acknowledged, and his 
ambition dreaded, his death occafioned equal joy and grief in 
the provinces. ‘The friends of the houfe of Orange lamented 
him as the worthy fuccefflor of his heroic anceftors, cut off in 
the bloom and vigour of life; while the friends of liberty re- 
joiced at the event, as flowing from the immediate interpoft- 
tion of providence in their behalf. The people, who imagined 
themfelves opprefied by the rigid exertion of his authority, 
were quite indecent in their feftivity and public rejoicings ; 
bonefires blazed in every town almolt in Holland, and medals 
were ftruck, infulting the memory of a prince, who might 
have died loved and revered, had he known how to mode- 
rate thofe high paffions which ever prove ruinous in @ popular 


governmen Ay 


In a note, the prince’s charafter is more minetely drawn : 
« William’s genius was vaft and comprehenfive. Though he 
had never been in the field, he was deemed a great general, 
inheriting the qualities of a hero from his anceftors, which he 
improved by the clofeit application and moft intenfe ftudy. 
His conftitution was faturnine, his. filence remarkable, and all 
his paffions abforbed in that fingle one of ambition. His per- 
fon was not only handfome and elegant ; but the features of 
his face beautiful and manly. At his death, he was onlv in 
the 24th year of his age, yet he had made great progrefs in 
the mathematics, fortification, and all the fciences, at the fame 
time that he fpoke fluently the Latin, Englifh, French, Italian, 
Spanith, and High Dutch. In a word, he was a prince, who, 
een 5 had 
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kad he been feated on a threne, would equally have command: 
ed efteem and refpect. 


We fhall conclude our extraéts with the death of the two 
de Wits, which is thus related: ‘ The penfioner de Wit was 
deemed the fource of the ftrong tide of public calamity, that 
now flowed with a violence fufficient to overwhelm the confti- 
tution. He inherited no titles, no royal blood, from his ancef- 
tors: his nobility arofe folely from merit, inflexible virtue, and 
vaft abilities; but he was fubject to the frailties of humanity. 
Flis ftaunch repulican principles, and oppofition to the afpiring 
views of the houfe of Orange, obliged him to fall into an ex- 
treme equally dangerous to his country. His enmity to the 
king of England, and the prince his nephew, threw him into 
the arms of Lewis, by whom he was now deferted and betray- 
ed. In the full luftre of profperity, the penfioner was en- 
vied and admired ; in his decline, he was loaded with the exe- 
crations of a people, who placed to’his account that their com- 
merce was a prey to the Englifh, that their towns were fwallow- 
ed up by the French, the dignity of the republic loft, and 
public liberty and religion tottering. He was prefumed to be, 
as a Dutch writer expreffes it, the Jonas of the ftate, whom 
by throwing overboard the ftorm would be appeafed. Actuated 
by thefe prejudices, the provinces fell into the moit violent fer- 
ment : the dregs of the people buoyed up to the furface, float- 
ed like fcories upon the fuperficies, and dictated to their maf- 
ters. The ftates were diftegarded, the whole hope of the pub- 
lic centered in the houfe of Orange, and the umiverfal cry was 
a ftadtholder. Every voice demanded the repeal of the perpe- 
tual edi&t, by which they had engaged upon oath, never to ac- 
knowledge the prince of Orange, as governor-general, or to 
veft him with the dignities pofledied by his anceftors, The two 
brothers, John and Cornelius, {till continued to oppofe the re- 
peal from motives ef true patriotifm: they faw the madnefs of 
the people, and apprehended that, in the tranfports of their 
zeal for the prince, they might difpofe of their liberty, and by 
one att of indifcretion afford matter of perpetual inquietude. 
At length, the populace broke through all reftraint. At Dort, 
where Cornelius de Wit was ancient burgomafter, the citizens 
ran to arms, invited the prince of Orange to come thither, and 
forced the mapiftrates to inveft him with all the dignities be- 
longing to his family. Five days after (June 30) the fame 
fcene was acted at Rotterdam, Amfterdam, the Hague, Mid- 
dieburg, and in general through all the provinces. Nor did the 
popular fury ftop here: they purged the public offices of all 
difagreeable perfons, called upon tle prince to fill the vacancies, 
intreduced into the magiftracy all the adherents of his family, 
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and infiited that their own deputies fhould have feats in thé 
adminiftration, contrary to the fundamental laws of the confti- 
tution. At Amfterdam the populace were in continual tumults. 
In one riot the magiltrate equivalent to high theriff was wound- 
ed, and a burgomaiter carried off in triumph, infulted, and 
confined prifoner in the town-houfe. At Dort, the pidtures 
and fiatues, ereéted in honour of Cornelius de Wit, were pulled 
down and broken. Their rage againft both the brothers was 
inexpreilible ; but it feemsto have rifen to the greateft height 
againft Cornelius, who,had firft refufed to fign the inftrument 
whereby the prince was elevated to the ftadtholderthip. John 
de Wit hag; between ‘refentment and defpair, refigned the 
office of penfi oner, after having been affaulted by four ruffians, 
and left for dead inthe ftreet. The gallant de Ruyter was at- 
tacked in the fame manner at Amifterdam; and Cornelius de 
Wit was befet in his own houfe, and, Ueing confined to his fick- 
bed, was with the utmoft difficulty prote¢ted by his fervants, 
It was a fliort time after that this honeit patriot was accufed, by 
an infamous barber, of having offered him thirty-two thoufand, 
guelders for attempting the life of the prince of Orange. The 
charge was improbable and abfurd; but,the times favoured the. 
accufer, and prevented the magiftrates from doing juftice to 
the accufed. So itrong was the current of faction, that the 
judges, intimidated by menaces, were forced, againft their con- 
viction, to condemn him to the torture, to confifcate his eftate, . 
diveft him of his dignities and employments, and fentence him 
to perpetual banifhment. ‘His conftancy never fhrunk under 
the molt excruciating pairs, which he bore with unfhaken for- 
titude, protefting his innocence; and at every refpite from the 
pangs of torture, repeating ‘that beautiful ode of Horace, be- 
ginning with Ju/fum © tenacem propoftti virum. His brother the. 
penfioner, with truly fraternal affetion, not only counte- 
nanced him through the whole proceeding, wiped away his 
tears, and confoled him in his adverfity, but determined to 
fhare his misfortunes, by accompanying him in his exile. While 
he was vifiting him in prifon, the deluded multitude affembled 
in a tumultuous manner, broke open the prifon-doors, dragged 
out the unfortunate brothers, embrued their favage hands in 
the blood of thofe fons of liberty,. who had merited fo well of 
their country, and treated their dead bodies with the moft in- 
human indignity.’ 

The hiftory is continued to the peace at Ryfwic, and proba 
bly deduced no farther, to avoid repetition ; as every material 
tranfadtion has already been related in the hiftories of France and 
Spain, Excepting a few errors of inadvertency we may venture 
to 
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to recommend this volume as equal in execution to any of the 
preceding, and a juft, accurate, and entertaining hiftory of the 


republie of the United Provinces, 





—_— 


Art. Il. 4a experimental Hiftory of the Materia Medica; or, of 
the natural and artificial Subflances, made ufé of in Medicine : 
containing a compendious View of their natural Hiftory; an Ac- 
count of their pharmaceutic Properties, and an Eftimate-of their 
medicinal Powers, fo far as they can be afcertained by Experience 
or by natural Indu&ion from their fenfible Qualities. By William 
Lewis, M. B, F. R. 8. Printed for the Author, and fold by 
Willock, 40. Pr. il. 1s. 


AS the ingenious author of this experimental hiftory hath 
juftly acquired fome degree jof reputation in philofophy, 

we doubt not but his labours to afcertain the virtues of the fe- 
veral articles admitted into the materia medica will be favourably 
received. Mott of the publications which have hitherto ap- 
peared on this important fubje&, are found greatly defe&ive, 
and wide of the obje& which a rational phyfician would pro- 
pofe to himfelf ; they are mere hiltories of the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral fubftances, ufed in the fhops, and adopted by . 
the faculty ; though, unfortunately, their properties, either fe- 
parately, or compounded with other fubftances, have not been 
minutely afcertained. ‘This neceflary preliminary to the art of 
phyfic, hath not hitherto been eftablithed on fcientific princi-, 
ples ; the endeavours of the college have not met with the ex- 
pected fuccefs in clearing the materia medica from the loads of 
ufelefs naufeous lumber, with which the pradtitioner was bewil- 
dered, and the patient poifoned. Experience hath fhewn, that 
the gentlemen appointed to compofe a ftandard pharmacopeia 
for the nation, have rejefted fome articles of confiderable effi- 
cacy, retained others ufelefs and even pernicious, combined 
many with as little elegance as judgment; and that, notwith- 
ftanding they miay upon the whole be allowed to have done 
fome fervice to phyfic, their labours have by no means reached 
the obje& required ; namely, a minute philofophical know- 
lege of the nature, powers, and qualities of medicaments. , It 
is indifpenfably neceflary for the praétitioner, who would “dif- 
charge the dictates of confcience, and eftablifh a well-founded 
reputation in his profeflion, to be acquainted not only with 
. the general and ultimate operation of a medicine, but fully 
to comprehend the modus of its aétion, and the particular 

property by which it works the effe@ ; to know clearly what 
- changes any particular fubftance is capable of introducing into 
the animal fyftem ; to diftinguifh the peculiar virtue of every 
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conftituent of a compound medicine; to fee evidently whether 
the combination of different ingredients has produced a new 
fpecies of fubftance, has deftroyed the virtues of any part of 
the commixture, or drawh forth the qualities of each confti- 
tuent more powerfully; in a word, to underftand precifely 
the relation and affinity between different fubftances, and the 
virtues they poffefs, fingly and conjunély. Until fuch a know- 
lege be acquired, the pradiice of phyfic muft neceflarily be 
precarious, and, in fome meafure, empirical : how far our 
author has contributed to fix the principles of the art, it is 
now the intention of the reviewer to enquire. 


Although the fenfible qualities of moft medicinal fubftances 
afford a tolerable criterion of their virtues; yet to afcertain 
the precife {pecific properties, and difcriminate each from this 
or any other telt, exceeds, perhaps, the powers of language 
and imagination. Words would be wanting, and even ideas, 
(on account of the obefity of the fenfes) to diftinguith clearly 
between the different flavours of aromatics and fetids, the 
different pungencies of acrids and acids, the various degrees of 
fweets and bitters, &c. &c. This isa defect which fcarce any 
pains can remove, that will always occafion obfcurity, becaufe 
the fame words do not conftantly convey the fame ideas to 
different perfons, and likewife becaufe the fame properties do 
not equally affect the fenfes of every individual. 


Whatever may have determined our author to a contrary 
opinion, we are fully perfuaded, that eftablifhing the generical 
nature of each fubitance, as to its effects on other bodies, and 
the changes which they, on the other hand, are capable of 
producing in it, would have furnifhéd a more juft principle of 
identity and diverfity, than any other that can be imagined ; 
at leaft, as far as a fcientific confideration of natural bodies is 
concerned. As the Dr. profeffes to write an experimental: 
hiftory, an introdudion, at leaft, to this purpofe, if he did not 
chufe to difpofe all his materials in generical order, would 
have reflected light upon his whole fubje&, and methodized the 
reader’s ideas in fuch a manner, as muft prove greatly affiiting 
to his memory ; we do not however mean that he fhould 
have confined himfelf tothe fenfible qualities of fubftances, 
but to the obfcure and correlative properties, after the bodies 
have undergone the feveral deftined chemical proceffes. As 
to the alphabetical order, which our author has chofen, it may 
well enough ferve the purpofes of an index, which we may oc- 
cafionally confult to advantage; but it will never furnifh the 
reader with any idea of fcientific method, or be retained, even 
in fubftance, by the moft tenacious memory, and ftrongeft di- 
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. Should there be found material objeétions to the difpofition 
we have propofed, we can fee no reafon why our author might 
not have claffed all the articles of the materia medica, under 
the three general divifions of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
fubftances, inferting the various pharmaceutical procefies un- 
der each article. He might befides, with more fatisfaction to 
his readers, have made a fubdivifion, diftributing the whole 
under the general heads of alteratives, evacuants, and re- 
ftoratives. Thisis nearly the arrangement preferred by Schro- 
der, Ludovici, and Etmuller to all others, and, in our opinion, 
rejected without any apparent reafon by Dr. Lewis, notwith- 
ftanding what he alledges in his defence, in the well written 
preface to the performance under confideration. 


We come now to a more material charge than the mere 
blemifhes of method and difpofition, which may be deemed 
arbitrary, according to men’s different notions. The doétor 
has, without fcruple, taxed all preceding writers with implicitly 
copying each other’s errors ; with want of accuracy and precifion 
where imiltakes may be of fatal confequences ; and with afcrib- 
ing ideal virtues to a variety of articlés in the materia medica, 
which owe their whole reputation to ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion. . He profeffes to corre& thefe errors, to admit no articles 
but what have ftood the teft of his own experiments, or been 
approved by the repeated trials of perfons of undoubted autho- 
rity in the republic of letters; and to extend the prefent work 
to a great number of valuable fimples, at prefent omitted in 
all the difpenfatories. In proof that he has fulfilled his promife, 
he gives us under the very firft letter of the alphabet, the acer 
majus, or great mapple, to which he does not even pretend to 
afcribe a fingle virtue, except ‘ that it has been taken as a 
pectoral and antifcorbutic ;? the agaus caftus, or chafte tree, 
though it has no other medicinal qualities, than thofe attributed 
to it by blind fuperftition. ‘ The feeds of this plant, fays he, 
were formerly celebrated as antaphrodifiacs; perhaps on no 
other foundation, than the ceremony obferved by the Grecian 
matrons of old, of ftrewing the leaves in the temples at the 
celebration of the chafte feftivals of Ceres.’ Now we will fub- 
mit.to the reader, whether it was worth while to extend the 
bulk of the volume with this and fimilar hackneyed obfervations, 
Of the fame nature we may reckon the alchimilla, or ladies 
mantle ; the a//fue, or chick-weed, except as an efculent plant, 
in which light it is not mentioned ; anacardium, acajou, or 
Cafhew-nut; anchufa, or alkanet; anthora, or wholefome wolfs- 
bane, a plant not deftitute of alive parts, but, if we may 
credit the judicious Hoffman, of deleterious qualities ; apes, 
bees, an animal fubftance, which experience hath banifhed 
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from the difpenfatory ; apfium, or {mallage ; .arthanita, fow- 
bread, a plant prudently rejected in modern difpenfatories on 
account of its violent effeéts, and the virulence with which it 
acts on the fauces and inteftines ; a/paragus, a plant to be re- 
garded only in culinary purpofes. Thefe, with feveral other ar- 
ticles, we are of opinion might be fafely rejected, as neither 
their own fenfible qualities, nor experience, nor pharmaceuti- 
cal operations, indicate that they can any way prove ufeful to 
the healing art. There are befides a variety of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral fubftances, retained in this experimental 
hiftory, upon which the doétor honeftly confefles he never 
made any trials, notwithftanding this was abfolutely neceflary, 
after their ufe had been exploded by the college. The bounda- 
ries of the materia medica are already too extenfive ; it were 
therefore better to reje& every article whofe virtues have not 
been approved by reafon and experience, in order to make room 
for others, either wholly unknown, or rejeGted wtihout fufficient 


foundation. 


It would look, perhaps, invidious, were we to enlarge the 
catalogue of blemifhes, which immediately ftrike the eye, 
on perufal of this work ; candour, however, and a juft regard 
to our engagements with the public, oblige us to with, that 
the doftor had been more careful to avoid literally copying 
preceding writers, whom he does not once mention. This, it 
is true, is not very material, where he is defcribing the well 
known and univerfally acknowledged properties of any medi- 
cinal fubftance; yet it gives an air of plagiarifm to his per- 
formance, and excites an idea in the reader, that the doétor 
owes more to books than to experiment. 


After having thus freely expofed our objetions to Dr. Lewis’s 
experimental hiftory of the materia medica, we hope that what 
we have to urge in praife of his performance will receive addi- 
tional weight from the proofs we have exhibited of our impar- 
tiality. Firft then, the dire€tion laid down in his fenfible pre- 
face for colle&ing, preferving, diftinguifhing, and analyfing 
vegetables, by pharmaceutic procefles, are exceedingly judi- 
cious, and ufeful to every practitioner, efpecially in the coun- 
try, where the apothecary is frequently under the neceflity of 
uniting the different profeffions of chemift, druggift, and apo- 
thecary, of preparing his fimples, drawing off his waters and 
tin€tures, and of performing a variety of proceffes on ani- 
mal and mineral fubftances, by fire. From the excellent trea- 
tife, which the author, me years fince, publifhed on praéti- 
cal chemittry, his abilities to dire& the proceffes neceffary for 
analyfing vegetable, animal, and mineral fubftances, by men- 


ftrua and fire will fcarcely be called in quefiion, The rules, 
indeed, 
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indeed, laid down are concife, tho’ perfectly fatisfa&ory. But 
what, in a particular manner, recommends the work in review; 
is the excellent manner in which the doctor has blended the 
pharmaceutic, and chemical procefies, with the hiftory of the 
feveral articles, thus rendering “his performance a treatife of 
chemiftry, a difpenfat--y, and a materia medica. We fhall 
content ourfelves with a few inftances in the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdoms, to explain our meaning, 


Under the article, nox m/chata, or nutmeg, we have the 
hiftory and defcription of the fruit, or enumeration of its fen- 
fible qualities ; after which are recited the virtues drawn forth 
by pharmaceutical operations, and the preparations of it re- 
tained in the fhops. Having fhewn the effects of torrefaétion 
on the nutmeg, he relates, that, diftilled with water, it yiefds 
a certain portion of limpid and effential oil, poffeffing the grate- 
ful flavour of the fpice, and fuppofed tora& in fome meafure, 
as an antifpafmodic or hypnotic: that on the furface of the 
decoction floats an unctuous concrete matter, refembling tal- 
low, of a white colour, nearly infipid, not eafily corruptible, 
and hence recommended as a bafis for odoriferous balfams : 
freed from this febaceous matter, and infpiffated, the decoc- 
tion leaves a weak bitter fub- aftringent extract. The whole 
fmell and tafte of the nutmeg is taken up in rettified fpirit, 
by maceration or digeftion: the fpirit drawn off by diftillation 
from the filtered tinéture, is very flightly impregnated with 
their flavour ; the greateft part of the fpecific fmell, as well as 
the aromatic warmth, bitter tafte, and fub-aftringency of the nut, 
remaining concentrated in the extract. In the fhops are kept 
the effential oil, and an agreeable cordial water, lightly fla- 
voured with the volatile parts of the fpice, by drawing off a 
gallon of proof fpirit, from two ounces of nutmegs. Both 
the oil, and the fpirituous tin¢tures and extra&s, agree better 
with weak ftomachs than an equivalent quantity of the aut 
in fubftance. We could with, that to thefe direftions our au- 
thor had added the method of dete&ting adulterations, which 
are fo common in effential oils, The means of difcovering 
the groffer abufes are indeed obvious; but the more experi- 
enced impoftors have invented fuch methods of fophiftication, 
as it requires confiderable knowlege to dete&, efpecially as 
the fpecific gravity of oils affords no certain criterion of their 
genuinenefs. The reader, who would make himfelf acquainted 
with this fubje&, may confult the comment in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia, where he will meet with extremely ingenious 
rules to this purpofe. The doétor concludes this article with 
reciting the qualities of the effential oil of mace, or nutmegs, 
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which are regarded indifcriminately in practice, and ufually in- 
ferted by the fame name in pharmacopeias. 


In the article mufk, an animal fubftance, we meet with a 
copious hiftory of the medicine, rules for determining its ge- 
nuinenefs, for taking up the active parts in watry liquors ; 
but he has neglected to give us the diftin& directions for pre- 
paring the julep, the tinéture, and the fimple water of mufk. 
Had he confulted fome late medicat writers, he might have 
been more explicit and fatisfaétory on the medicinal qualities 
of this fubftance in nervous diforders. Dr. Wall is not the 
only authority, 


Under the article antimony, befides the hiftory and medicinal 
qualities of the mineral, we have very fatisfactory direCtions 
for making all the variety of preparations admitted into the 
fhops; the regulus, fulphur, calx, vitrum, ceruffe, crocus, 
tinfture, cauftic, butter, wine, cinnabar, €%c. Fc. Hence we 
perceive that the doctor has extended his defign, and included 
more than ftrictly belongs to a materia medica. 


We thought in a performance, containing fuch a variety of 
articles, and of fo much confequence to the art of healing, 
that it would be more agreeable to our readers, to have a cri- 
tical enquiry into its merits, than general obfervations and 
fpecimens, which would convey but an imperfect idea of an 
experimental hiftory, which with fome blemifhes, muft be al- 
lowed to poffefs confiderable merit, and to deferve the encou- 
ragement of the public. | 


~ 
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Art. III. 4 Complete Hiftory of the Prefent War, from its Com- 
mencement in 1750» to the End of the Campaign, 1760. In 
avbich, all the Battles, Sieges, and Sea-Engagemenis : with 
every other Tranfaction worthy of public Attention, are faith- 
fully recorded ; qwith political and military Obfervations, 8v0. 
Pr. 6s. Owen. 


I™ will be matter of aftonifhment to pofterity, fhould the 

labours of our author chance to furvive the prefent age, 
that a writer could fit down deliberately to record the glorious 
events, which fo eminently diitinguifh this happy period in the 
Enrglifh annals, without feeling himfelf elevated above his ufual 
mediocrity, and warmed with a generous ardor, more than 
fufficient to animate the ftile of the moft frigid hiftorian. 
What heart doth not beat at the fuccefs with which it hath 
pleafed the Almighty to crown the endeavours of a virtuous 
adminiftration! What bofom doth not glow with the fight of 


laurels gathered in every quarter of the globe, to twine round 
the 
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the temples of a young monarch, whofe amiable qualities af- 
ford the moft flattering hopes of lafting felicity to his admiring 
faithful people! Can we behold faGion fubdued, corruption 
banifhed, merit promoted, unanimity eftablifhed, victory 
chained to our chariot-wheels, and the fovereign, his minifters, 
parliament, and people, emulous who fhall attain to the high- 
eft pitch of patriot virtue, without being tranfported with that 
enthufiafm which fometimes raifes dullnefs itfelf to the very 
fummit of the fublime! What fhall we fay to awriter, equally 
infenfible to the charms of virtue, and the deformities of vice, 
unprovoked by the one, unaffected by the other, who jogs on 
in an even courfe of cold narrative and trite refleGtion, as if the 
fcene he defcribes could not infpire him with a fingle lively 
idea, or an expreffion more animated than common difcourfe ! 
Shall we fay, that fome phlegmatic Batavian, jealous of the 
profperity of Great Britain, hath undertaken to obfcure the 
moft brilliant zra of her hiftory, by relating the noble actions 
in the languid heavy ftile of a burgomafter haranguing his 
drowfy audience. 


Our author begins with the firft encroachments of the French 
in North-America, and the remonftrances that paffed thereupon 
between the courts of London and Verfailles, all which he 
treats in the manner of a mere news-monger, inferting the 
letters which were wrote on that occafion, though fome of 
them can fcaree be read without blufhing at the want of fpirit 
and ability in thofe appointed to conduct our negociations. 
The firfl a& of hoftility on the continent of America will give 
the reader an idea of our author’s talent for hiftorical paint- 
ing. Major Wafhington began his march at the head of his 
little army, about the 1ft of May. On the 28th he had a fkir- 
mifh with the enemy, of whom ten were flain, and about 
twenty were made prifoners. But col. Wathington finding him- 
felf too weak, waited for further reinforcements ; during which 
time he was alarmed with the news, that a great body of 
French and Indians were marching again{ft him. It feems the 
marquis du Quefne, governor general of Canada, had appointed 
the fieur de Contre Coeur to command the French troops on 
the Ohio, who being acquainted with the fkirmith, which col. 
Wabhington had with a party of French, refolved to fend the 
greateft part of his forces, under the fieur de Villiers, to dif 
lodge col. Wafhington from his little camp, which he had 
formed, and which was called fort Neceffity. In obedience 
to thefe inftructions, Villiers accordingly marched at the head 
of near 1000 French and 200 Indians againft the Englith. On 
the 3d of July, he came in fight of fort Neceflity. The 
Englifh troops not amounting to above z00 men, were a handful 
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compared to the number of the enemy ; but they fought braves 
ly for upwards of three hours, nor did they give over before 
they had iflain near 200 of the enemy; but col. Wafhington, 
obferving their great fuperiority, whe began to hem him in on 
all quarters, found himfelf under the abfolute neceflity of fub- 
mitting to the difagreeable terms that were offered him.’ 


In the fame infipid manner he recites the defeat of gene- 
ral Braddock, the lofs of Minorca, the mifcarriages of the 
A n, the facrifice made of a certain ‘admiral to po- 
pular refentment; with the whole train of difgraces confequent 
on the perplexed, pufillanimous, corrupt conduét, of the 
m , without being once provoked to give vent to that 
generous indignation which mutft have filled the mind of every 
true Briton. He fcarce touches upon the difcontents of the 
nation, and the changes in the adminiftration, fruitful of fo 
many fignal advantages ; but purfues the courfe of military 
operations, without giving intimation by whom they were con- 
certed, or doing honour to thofe perfonages, who will be 
tranfmitted with luftre to the remoteft ages, for having feafon- 
ably ftemmed the torrent of difgrace ; reftored the fpirit of an- 
tient Britain; and revived the heroic reigns of the Henrys and 
the Edwards. Nothing can more itrongly evince the fterility 
of our author’s invention, and coldnefs of his genius, than 
feeing him adhere with a fervile complaifance to the text of a 
gazette, and letter of a magazine, in recording tranfactions, 
worthy the defcriptive pen of Thucydides, or the fpirited ele- 
gance of Salluft. Who, befides our writer, would have re- 
flefted on the unhappy mifcarriage of Ticonderoga with fo 
little appearance of refentment.—* In all military expeditions, 
but particularly thofe in fuch a country as North America, the 
greateft caution, prudence, and circumfpection, are abfolutely 
neceflary in the conduéting them. What muft that general 
feel, who accepts employments without abilities to execute 
them ; who receives the public money iz Ais pay, and in return 
makes a facrifice of the death of thoufands of his fellow-fubjeds, 
by his blunders.’ Had the general, at whom this farcafm is 
levelled, facrificed only the deaths of his countrymen, the go- 
vernment would have had little reafon to have removed him 


' from the command. 


There is fomething infinitely ridiculous in the manner in 
which our author blends his narration and refle@tion, as if he 
had engaged to his bookfeller to write juft a fet number of for- 
mal harangues on the principal occurrences. His method is : 
Gentlemen, I’ll,tell you a ftory, and afterwards make my own 
comment; none of thofe trite reflections,. hackney’d about in 


every coffee-houfe, but fpan new obfervations, deduced from 
a pros 
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a profound knowledge of the human heart, of every branch of 
learning, human and divine, piping hot from the oven of my 
own imagination. A fpecimen to this purpofe you will find 
in the two hundred and ninetieth and fourth page of my hifto- 
ry, wherein, I think, I have given it pretty fmartly to general 
' Bligh, and the gentlemen concerned in the mifcarriage at St. 
Cas. My words are, ‘ Such was the unfortunate end of this 
expedition to the coait of France. The lofs was but trifling ; 
but then it caft a di/reputation on our arms; and difpirited the 
people, as much as it exulted thofe of France. It might have 
been more fuccefsful ; nay, we mzy almoft fay it. would have 
been fo ; had the army been conducted in a different manner ; 
but never was fuch weaknefs difcovered in any military expe- 
dition. What could the general continue his operations for 
after the defign upon St. Maloe’s was laid afide ? Why did he 
not re-imbark immediately, and proceed to a more proper 
place for making an attempt ? What reafan can be given for 
neglecting every piece of intelligence that was received of the 
enemy’s force and motions ; for communicating to them all 
thofe midnight motions by beat of drum, when all poffible care 
ought to have been taken to prevent them from procuring that 
knowledge? For what reafon did the troops loiter away feven 
hours ina march only of three miles! And why were they re 
imbarked at a place where no meafures had been taken for 
their cover or defence ? Thefe queries, I believe, will be very 
difficult to anfwer. In fhort, fuch folly and indifcretion ap- 
peared throughout this expedition, that it is with concern, I 
am obliged to confefs, neither Britain nor her general gained 
any great honour by it. Such military enterprizes, in a coun- 
try intirely unknown; and, in the face of a fuperior enemy, 
will never be attended with either honour or advantage to the 
nation, unlefs conduéted by a commander of approved valour, 
conduét, and experience. In the expeditions every moment is 
critical; and the whole army ought on fuch occafions to go 
through all their manceuvres with the fame alertnefs and cir= 
cumfpeéction as if an enemy was in fight. It fhould be remem- 
bered, that oftentimes every peafant in the country proves a 
dangerous one ; and that nothing will ballance all the difad- 
vantages, which an invading army lies under ; but the greateft 
caution, the ftricteft difcipline, and the never omitting to catch 
the decifive moment, in which every movement and action can 


only with propriety be made.’ 


But this is nothing, proceeds the author, to the alacrity Il have 
fhewn in the perfecution of that unfortunate nobleman Lord G— 
S—, whofe charaéter at that time was the cruel.fport of the nation. 


Here | think I have. diftinguifhed fuperior difcernment and pu'- 
lic 
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lic fpirit, by afferting faéts, which even efcaped the court mat’ 
tial, and the moft rigid fcrutinizers of the fuppofed delinquent’s 
condu&. Mark in what manner | exprefs myfelfon that occa- 
fion. I obferve, pag. 415. *‘ that Lord G—S—-, ashe re- 
folved to get his recall as foon as poffible, endeavoured as much 
as he could to get fuch letters and declarations, tending to clear 
his conduct, to carry home_with him; befides the letter from 
colonel Fitzroy, he got his aid de camp, captain Smith, to fign 
a declaration of what. he knew concerning colonel Fitzroy’s 
orders. Jt is no wonder his lordfhip was willing to throw off 
fo deep a itain, as the implied cenfures in the orders of the 
2d of Auguft. Time was certainly loft——and the moft 
precious time that could have been ufed. Had lord G— S— 
obeyed the firft order brought to him from the duke, and 
made a regular and vigorous charge on the French cavalry, 
already in confufion, the confequences would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been fatal to the French army,—and never victory 
would have been more complete. Ina few days after the bat- 
tle, he refigned his command, and obtained his majefty’s per- 
miffion to return to England. As foon as he arrived in Lon- 
don, he wrote to the fecretary of ftate, requefting a court 
martial, and was affured for anfwer, that his defire fhould 
be gratified, as foon as the officers, capable of giving evi- 
dence, could leave their pofts. However, before his lordthip 
received this anfwer, he was difmiffed from all his pofts.’ 





My account of the trial is as follows. ‘ ‘The prifoner, during 
the.courfe of it, behaved with great condué, and difcovered 
infinite abilities ; he endeavoured, wherever he could introduce 
them, to throw reflections on duke Ferdinand, implying, that 
he had pofted the cavalry of the right wing where it could be 
of no fervice; but fuch infinuations were very little regarded, 
as the contrary was known to be the truth. As to his guilt, 
the court adjudged him by their fentence unfit to ferve his ma- 
jefty in any military capacity.whatever. As it is not the cuftom 


for land courts-martial to draw up a fet of refolutions by way | 


of reafons for their fentence ; we cannot here fo readily deter- 
mine the nature of his lordfhip’s guilt. That he was guilty, 
is indifputable ; he moft undoubtedly difobeyed the orders of 
duke Ferdinand. His ferene highnefs ordered him to advance 
through the trees on his left, to forma third line, and fupport 
the infanty. Now it was very evident that the infantry were 
to be fupported; and, if that was the cafe, the time muft con- 
fequently be extremely critical. Could this reafonably be 
thought a ftafon for requiring an explanation of his orders, 
when they ought inftantly to have been put in execution ? Had 
he not beter have difobeyed his orders in part, by advancing 
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forwards, and doing his duty, inftead of turning to the left ? 
But the misfortune was, he never itirred at all. _ If he had ad- 
vanced, it would at leaft have fhewn an inclination to obey.— 
But I am arguing ona point too well eftablifhed, to admit a 
doubt.———-The only article which will bear an argument, is 
the motive of his guilt : a topic certainly more curious than 
ufeful: I fear in this cafe Iam of a different opinion from the 
generality of men. Lord G. S-ck-vill- had, before the battle 
of Minden, expreffed his difapprobation of many of duke Fer- 
dinand’s orders, in fuch a manner as fhewed that he did not 
at all relifh a fuperior in command. I cannot help attributing 
his bad condutt at that battle to his difguft at the duke’s com- 
mand. A motive which certainly fixes a greater ftain than 
cowardice could poflibly do. I cannot help thinking but fuch 
vatt abilities would in a great meafure get the better of his fear, 
when fo much was at ftake as in his command: bur this is a 
point which I leave to philofphers to determine.’ 


But it would bean infult upon our readers to give farther 
fyecimens of a work, every page of which betrays the writer s 
deficiency in grammar, ftile, judgment, method, fpirit, cha- 
rater, compofition, and every neceffary quality of an hiftorian. 
It is fuficient, we may venture to pronounce, that whoever has 
treafured up any of the public news-papers, fince the com- 
mencement of the rupture with France, poffeffes a more en- 
tertaining and initructive narrative,.than what we have here 
prefented, under the pompous title of 4 Complete Hiffcry. 





Art. 1Y. Lex Mercatoria Rediviva: or, the Merchants DireGory, 
Being a complete Guide to all Men in Bafine/s, whether as Tra- 
ders, Remitters, Owners, Freighters, Captains, Infurers, Bro- 
hers, FaGors, Supercargoes, or Azents. By Wyndham Beawes, 
Efq; bis Britannic Majeffy’s Conful at Seville and St. Lucar. 
The Second Edition, with large Additions. Fok Pr. th. 115s. 64. 
Baldwin, , : 


A Lhough the performance now before us hath attained to a 
fecond edition, we may venture to pronounce it is lefs 
univerfally known than it deferves, confidering the importance 
(of the fubjec to all traders and merchants, and the fidelity, 
hbour, and accuracy, with which the author has handled 
very point relative to the marine and commerciat laws of this, 
ind other maritime powers. Nor is it the trader alone who 
s interefted in this kind of knowledge; the ftatefman, the 
knator, the private gentleman, and the fcholar, muft all have 
% acquaintance with the effential laws and’ regulations, refpec- 
Vou. XII. Auguft 1761. I ing 
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ing the commerce and navigation of Great-Britain; if they 
would acquire juft ideas of the bafis of our prefent grandeur, 
and weight in the fcale of Europe, as well as of the ties of 
intereft and compa&, by which we are united to other com- 
mercial ftates. The utility, therefore, of fuch a work, as is 
here offered to the public, will be felf-evident, when we re- 
fle&, that no queftions are more difficult in themfelves, more 
entangled with a multiplicity of relations, or more perplexed 
with an infinite diverfity of cireumftances, than thofe. relating 
to trade ; queftions on which the moft experienced may difa- 
gree, and the moft penetrating deceive themfelves by fpe- 
culative erroneous conjectures. Every one knows the influence 
which well regulated laws have upon commerce ; it was an at- 
tention chiefly to this circumftance, which reared the marine of 
France from a mere fhadow to a very flourifhing height of cre- 
dit and real -power, under the fkilful paternal hands of the 
celebrated Colbert. It is not poffible, indeed, to form juft 
notions of the commerce already carried on, or to plan fuc- 
cefsful fchemes for its extenfion, without being previoufly ac- 
quainted with the protection afforded by the government, the 
connections any branch of trade may have with another, or 
with the trade of a foreign ftate, in a word, with thofe efta- 
blifhed aéts, cuftoms, praétices, and laws, obferved by mer- 
chants in courfe of their bufinefs in the feveral quarters of 
the world. But not to enlarge on a particular, which will be 
admitted without much reafoning, we fhall proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers a view of the articles comprehended in the 
Lex Mercatoria, obferving, in general, that the work hath been 
confiderably extended in this edition ; every act of parliament, 
every alteration in trade and commerce, fince the firft publica- 
tion, being fpecified in this impreffion. 





Mr. Beawes begins with an hiftorical view of the origin and 
progrefs of commerce in the feveral maritime ftates, from the 
cearlieit ages to the prefent times, in which nothing occurs, but 
what hath already been advanced by a variety of other writers, 
As to the additions communicated to the author by Dr. 
Garcin, refpe&ting the commerce of the Arabians, and So- 
lomon’s voyage to Ophir, they are lefs fatisfaftory than what 
our readers may find upon the fame fubje& in the Modern Unt 
verfal Hiftory, and Harris’s collection of voyages. 


earnest 


The author next proceeds to defcribe the antiquity, the im 
‘ portance, the character, and proper fphere of a merchant, te 
recite his neceffary qualifications, to lay down certain funda 
mental maxims relative to his bufinefs, to fpecify the laws of 
this couniry, refpeGing merchants, and the feveral duties and 
relations, between the factor and merchant. Under the next 


head, 
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head, he treats of the origin of fhip-building, gives the fub- 
ftance of the navigation act, paffedin 1660, particularizes the 
Jaws, relative to owners, factors, fupercargoes, and agents ; 
together with the laws relative to imports, exports, natural 
and manufactured commodities, the methods of Clearing, the 
cuftoms, duty, and freight, &c. with an infinity of other par- 
ticulars; and, for the illuftration of fome of the more difficult 
points, the author quotes cafes, with the pleadings of counfel, 
and the opinion of the judges. He then fpecifies the particular 
itatutes, relative to freights, charter-parties, bills of lading, 
demurrage and bottomry; exhibits particular forms of char- 
ter-parties and contraéts between the owners of one moiety of 
a fhip let to freight ; their fhare to the owners of the other 
moiety ; of bills of lading, of bottomry, &c. 


In the next place, we are favoured with the fubftance of the 
laws, acts, and ftatutes, regulating ballaft, tonnage, pilots, 
wrecks, flotfam, (that is, when the fhip perifhes, and the goods 
float on the water ;) jet/am, (that-is, when goods are thrown 
into the fea, for the fafety of the fhip, and fhe afterwards pe- 
rifhes ;) and Jagan, (thatis, when heavy goods are thrown into 
the fea, for the fafery of the fhip, and preferved by faftening a 
buoy to them ;) falvage and average; ports, havens, fea- 
marks, and light-houfes ; under which laft head, all the ports, 
marks, and lights, on the Britifh coafts, are fpecified, with 
the particular charges of entries, clearances, petty-cuftoms, 
whariace, duties, &c. All this is fo minutely defcribed, that 
it may be demed a complete code of laws for the mariner, and 
ought indeed to be the infeparable companion of captains and 
mafters of trading veffels. 


The next fubject difcuffed by our author affords fomewhat 
more entertainment, though it be of lefs general utility. Here 
he entersupon the reafons for which letters of marque, and li- 
berty to make reprifals, has been granted to the injured fub- » 
jets of modern civilized ftates; and then fpecifies the ftatutes 
which regulate this kind of private warfare. Afterwards he comes 
to the fubje& of privateers, or private fhips of war, fitted out for 
the exprefs purpofe of annoying the enemy, at the expence and 
rifque of individuals, with the licenfe of the government. 
Here Mr: Beawes is extremely intelligent ; but we could with 
he had been more explicit with refpect to the ftate of captures 
in relation to neutral nations ; how far the privileges of neu- 
tral nations may extend, either in carrying on a traffic, in 
affording protection to the fubjeéts of either of the partics at 
war, and other particulars. ‘The prefent notorious practice of 
the Dutch would have furnifhed a variety of circumftances of 
the one ; and the conduct of the court of Madrid, with refpec& 
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to the rich prize taken by the Antigallican privateer, at the 
beginning of the war, an extraordinary cafe of the other. 


The next enfuing articles contain the fubftance of the laws 
enacted either in particular countries, or admitted by the con- 
fent of nations, to reftrain piracies on the high feas; they 
likewife treat of convoyss captures, condemnations, and ap- 
peals ; of bills of health and quarantine ; of embargoes, pro- 
tections, pafsports, leagues, and truces, as far as they regard 
maritime affairs. What he relates of the powers, jurifdiction, 
and authority of the high court of admiralty, is well worth 
confulting, and fhould be perfe&ly underftood by the naval 
officers ; we queftion, however, whether the greater part of 
the aéts the author quotes be not foreign to the profeffed de- 
fign of his performance. The article upon the infurance of 
fhips and merchandize contains a variety of curious cafes in 
law, which refle& more light on the difficult points than all 
the itatutes our author has quoted; and his obfervations on 
banking, and account of the banks inftituted at Venice, Ham- 
burgh, Amfterdam, Rotterdam, Paris, and the bank of England, 
are inftructive and entertaining. 


The defcriptions of the banks of Amfterdam, Paris, and 
England, are particularly entertaining ; but they are fo minute, 
as to render an intelligitle extra& impoffible ; and indeed the 
principles upon which the latter is founded, are well known, 
and the former is built on much the fame plan as the bank 
at Amftcrdam, from whence Mr. Law, the projector, deduced 
his idea. 


The fubje& of ufury, which immediately follows, is well 
handled, not in a moral or religious, but in a legal point of 
view, all the ftatutes regulating the practice being {pecified. 
Then our author proceeds to the regulations refpecting cuf- 
toms, and the officers of the cuftoms, and the rules and or- 
donnances refpecting drays, carts, and land-carriage to and from 
the cuftom-houfe. After which he proceeds to contraéts, bonds, 
promiffory notes, bills of exchange, brokerage, the par of cur- 
rent coins, and the difference between the intrinfic, and the cur- 
rent value of the money of the feveral European commercial 
ftates. This is a curious fubje&t, and what has been unfuc- 
cefsfully treated by a variety of writers, chiefly becaufe they 
treated of the par of ideal and merely nominal money, We 
muft obferve likewife that two late works, the one entitled, 
The Laws of Bills of Exchange, Fc. and the other The Merchant's 
Lawyer, appear to us ufeful epitomes of the Lex Mercatoria. 


Our author is extremely full upon the fubjec&t of bankrupt- 
cies ; but we will not pretend to decide upon the merit of this 
part 
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part of his compilation, becaufe it has never been the obje& of 
our ftudies. 


The volume concludes with a general hiftory of the trade 
carried on in the different kingdoms, ftates, provinces, and 
cities in the world, and the ftaple commodities and manufac- 
tures of each ; to which is annexed an account of the feveral 
coins, weights, and meafures, ufed in commerce, We fhall beg 
leave to clofe this article, with what our author relates of the . 
French trade in America, which may ferve to throw fome light 
on the value of our late acquifitions, and the ftill remaining 
ftrength of our rivals and enemies in that quarter, 


« Of the Trade of French America. 


« 1 fhall begin with the ifles, which the French poffefs in 
this part of the world; and firft with the Antilles, of which this 
nation are mafters of four out of the twenty-eight they are in 
all, and fhared that of St. Chriftophers with the Englifh, till 
the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, gave it wholly to the latter. 


‘ Martinico is the chief of them; the others are, Granada, 
St. Lucia, and St. Croix. Above two hundred fhips are em- 
ployed in the trade of thefe iflands, and it is not uncommon to 
fee eighty merchantmen loading at Martinico together. To- 
bacco was formerly the ftaple commodity here, but the culti- 
vation of that plant has been long negle&ed for fugar, more 
efpecially at Martinico, which alone is fuppofed now to yieldin a 
common year between five and fix millions of pounds weight ; 
Granada and St. Croix, four or five hundred thoufand between 
both : .St. Lucia grows only tobacco, with fome pulfe and 
greens, which turn to good account at the firft mentioned ; 
though, befides thefe commodities, the iflands produce among 
them indigo, cocoa, rocou, cotton, ginger, caffia, Guinea 
pepper, fome medicinal gums, hides, tortoifefhell, dying 
woods, &Jc. The commodities fent there from France, are 
every neceflary for provifions and clothing, houshold furniture, 
and tools for various ufes, efpecially for agriculture. 


« St. Domingo, divided between the Spaniards and 
French, carries on a very contiderable trade, of which the 
chief places affigned the latter, are La Grande Ance, Leogane, 
La Grande Terra, Port de Paz, Port Margot, Lancon Louifa, 
Trou Charles Morin, Lemodada, Cape Francois, and the lit- 
tle Goare. Befides this diftribution of St. Domingo, the French 
poffefs the fmalleft ifle of Tortuga, (about three-fourtiss 
of a league from the other) and the produéts of bor ave . 
tobacco, fugar, indigo, ginger, rocou, cotton, cocei, dices, 
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brazilletto, yellow fanders, fuftick, cedar, grenadillo, and 
fome other woods for the dyers or cabinet makers: ufe. The 
fhips cargoes proper for thefe ifles, are much the fame as thofe 
for the Antilles, excepting the falt meat, which is not here 
wanted, St. Domingo having it in fo great plenty, as even 
to fupply the other ifles with large quantities : Here are about 
four thoufand families eftablifhed in the whole fettlement, 
which more than double thofe of the Spaniards, though 
thefe latter are near a century more ancient here than the 


others. 


‘On the continent of North America, the French pof- 
fefs Louifidne, called alfo Miffifipi ; and in the Southern 
America, Cayenne, and fome other habitations on the 
river Surinam. They have been fometimes alfo mafters of 
Nova Scotia, and they were once fo of Newfoundland ; 
but thefe having been ceded to the Englifh by treaties, I fhall - 
only remark here, that with refpeét to the latter, the French 
are in confequence of the thirteenth article of that of Utrecht 
in 1713, permitted during the fifhing feafon to build themfelves 
ftages and huts, and whatever elfe is- neceflary for curing and 
drying their fifh, though this privilege only to extend from 
Cape Bona Vifta, to the northern extremity of the ifle, and 
from thence wefterly to Cape Riche ; but they are to build no 
houfes, much lefs fortifications, nay, are not fo much as to an- 
chor here, only in the aforefaid feafon. 


‘ Louifiane, or Miffiffipi, is a vaft extent of country of more 
than one hundred and eight leagues, lying in North America, 
between Canada, Carolina, Mexico, and the ocean. It is in 
thefe newly difcovered lands, that the famous colony is efta- 
blifhed, which after the year 1717 engrofled the attention of 
all Europe, and fet the major part of it a madding after their 
example, to the ruin of many thoufand families : however, 
I fhall here confider it in its prefent fituation, and give an ac- 
count of the real trade that is here fabfiiting ; difregardlefs of 
the chimerical and ideal advantages, fome of its moft fanguine 
adventurers at firft propofed from it. The chief fettlement of this 
colony, or more properly {peaking the capital of all the country, 
and centre of its commerce, is the city to which the name of 
New Orleans was given, to preferve the memorial of the re- 
gency of that prince, under whofe protection and aufpices it 
was founded. Its fituation is on the fide of a river, near 
enough the fea to have the convenience and facility of loading 
and unloading the fhips that imports, and at a fufficient diftance 
to avoid its bad air and neighbourhood, when irritated. ‘The 
trade carried on here is much the fameas at Canada ; and fome 


Indians have affured the French, that bigh up in the country 
are 
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are found mines of gold, filver, copper, iron, and fteel; of 
which two laft metals, Mr. Savary fays, there were never any 
famples feen in America ; though with fubmiffion to his better 
judgment, I muft contradié this affertion, as there is plenty of 
iron in New England, and Neva Scotia, and may probably alfo 
bein fome other of our Weft Indian plantations. Thefe mines 
are however yet undifcovered; but the true riches of the country 
confifts in that great quantity of cattle with which the plains 
and forefts of Louifiane are filled, viz. horfes, affes, bulls, cows, 
fheep, goats and hogs, of which the Indians make a great 
flaughter in their excurfions, and bring both flefh and fkins to 
the colony, and there exchange them for trifles. The fupplies 
from France, proper for this colony, are the fame as has been 
direted for the iflands; with the exception, that to what the 
country produces towards the fupport of its inhabitants, muft - 
be added fome flour, corn, rice, pulfe, and all that can 
contribute to fuftain fo numerous a colony; and the mer- 
chandize fit for the trade with the Indians, are coarfe wool- 
len blankets, ferving for cloaths, Limbourg cloths, white and 
red, and cloaks ready made of them; ordinary hats, knives, 
hatchets and pickaxes, fmall mirrors, glafs beads and ver- 


million. 


‘ The ports, pofts, and eftablifhments, which the French at 
prefent occupy are fixteen, viz. the ifles Auz Vaifleaux, Biloxi 
(or Fort Louis) New Orleans, Manchac, Natches, Natchito- 
ches, . Yafous, Illinois, Ouabache, Ifle Dauphine, Fort de 
Conde, Alibamons, the bay of St. Bernard, the river Aux 
Cannes, Padoucas, and Miffoures, This country produces 
rice, indigo, cotton, tar, pitch, but moftly tobacco. 


‘ Cayenne is the only fettlement the French have in South 
America, except fome habitations that it poffeffes on the coaft 
of Surinam, and the river of Amazons, which form a fort of ” 
government of more than a hundred leagues. 


‘ The ifle of Cayenne that gives name to this government, ° 
and takes it from a river, whofe two branches feparate it from 
the Terra Firma, lies in the latitude of four deg. forty min. 
a hundred leagues from the great river of the Amazons; it is 
feventeen leagues in: circuit, of which five are bathed by the 
fea, and the reft by the two branches of the river aforefaid : 
and has been fucceflively poffeft by the Englifh, French, and 
Dutch, though the French have finally remained mafters of it 
ever fince 1677. Its chief products are fugar, rocou, indigo, 
cotion, and vanillas; and the commodities fent here from 
France, are principally flour, wine, brandy, linens, ftuffs, 
quickfilver, hard ware, amd above all, falt meat; the inha- 
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bitants, exclufive of the foldiers and flaves, are above twelve 
or fifteen hundred men, fpread in the different habitations 
above-mentioned, of which the chicf, compofing a fmall 
town of two hundred houfes, with three hundred and fifty 
whites, is below Fort Louis, where the warehoufes are kept.’ 


Upon the whole, Mr. Beawes has taken great pains in col- 
lecting every thing material to the perfeét knowledge of the 
commercial law; and, notwithftanding many of the fame 
particulars are contained in Mr. Savary’s and Mr. Po- 
ftlethwayt’s didtionaries of commerce, the Lex Mercatoria Re- 
diviva muft always be perufed with equal pleafure and profit. 





Art. V. Au Interpretation of the News Teflament. Part the Second. 
Containing the Acts of the Apoftles, and the feveral Epiftles. To 
which are added, Seleé& Difcourfes upon the principal Points of 
Revealed Religion, By John Heylyn, D. D. late Prebendary of 
Weftminfter, and Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 4t0. Pr. 
10s. 6¢. Tonfon. 


HE humility, piety, and erudition of our author, to- 
gether with the importance of the fubjeéts here laid be- 
fore the public, cannot fail to recommend this poithumous col- 
lection of the writings of fo eminent a divine, which were for- 
tunately prepared by his own hand for the prefs, and not left 
to the bungling care of aclumfy compiler. Dr. Heylyn’s the- 
ological lectures, and his interpretation of the four Gofpels, 
publifed fome years fince, mutt likewife imprefs a favourable 
idea of his abilities, and ufher in the fequel to that perform- 
ance with more refpect. In the well-written preface to the vo- 
lume now under infpection, we meet with a very juft eftimate 
of the doétor’s talents, and an amiable fketch of his charaéter. 
We are told, that he was for many years admired and eiteemed 
by all who knew or heard him; and that he numbered among 
his friends, the late duke of Argyle, the earl of Granville, and 
the learned Dr. Butler, late bifhop of Durham : a patronage that 
indifputably proves the merit of our author in a literary capa- 
city. ‘The great may fometimes give countenance to afluming 
ignorance, for their own conveniency ; they feldom diftinguifh 
modeft worth but for its own fake, and from that venera- 
tion which men of all degrees and charaé¢ters entertain for 
virtue. 
Humility, we are told, was the moft diftinguifhing feature in 
the do¢tor’s charafter; with all the advantages of education, 


ftrong natural talents, a fine imagination improved by an early 
acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the beft writers, by converfation with the 
Jearned, and by travelling, he had a diffidence which ever ren-. 
dered him averfe to an active difplay of his qualities, and pre- 
vented his afpiring after eminence in his funétion. . ‘The princi- 
pal rule of his eloquence was fimplicity; * he carried his real 
thouglits into the pulpit, and preached as if he were speaking to 
his congregation.’ By fome he was ftiled the myflic doctor, and. . 
for this part of his character the preface-writer apologizes with 
great addrefs and delicacy; though from what we have perufed 
of Dr. Heylyn’s writings, we are of opinion, that obfcurity is 
not to be numbered among his defects. There appears, in- 
deed, a tincture of enthufiafm upon fome occafions, which we 
regard as a beauty, while it is diftated by a warm heart, and 
reftrained by a found underitanding. The mind cannot con- 
template the awful author of our exiftence without being ele- 
vated beyond itfelf; and we thould receive’ very coldly the doc- 
trine of that preacher who did not appear to be himfelf af- 
fected. 


The editor obferves, that his author was remarkable for 
adapting his looks and gefture to the nature and variations 
of his fubie&t. ‘ He hardly ever failed to enforce and enliven 
his language by his manner; and by the united force of man- 
ner, language, and fentiment, a fingle period from him had 
fometimes the power, at once to convince, to awaken, to de- 
light, and to incu'cate ;’? and indeed we muft confefs, that the 
-doétor’s language ftands frequently in need of all the aid of ora- 
torial action. It is fimple and plain; but that fimplicity oc- 
cafionally degenerates to a degree of infipidity and inelegance. 
He is befides diffufive, loofe, irregular and perplexed in his ar- 
rangement; but peculiarly ftriking and new in his turn of fen- 
timent. 


In the volume now in review, we are favoured with the doc” 
tor’s interpretation of the Aéts of the Apoftles, and the Epiftles 
of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephefians, 
Philippians, Coloffians, and Theffalonians; and of the fame 
apoftle to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and to the Hebrews. 
Next follow the Epiftles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, all 
of which indicate the author’s perfeé&t acquaintance with the 
Greek language, and the defign and intention of the apoftles. 
We fhall only quote this fhort chapter from the firft general 
Epiltle of Peter, as a fpecimen. 


‘1 IT now addrefs myfelf to you who are priefts, being alfo 
myfelf a prieft; and a witnefs of the fufferings of Chrift, and 
one who is to partake of the glory which fhall be revealed: 
z Feed the flock of God which is committed to you, and take 
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care of it, not by conftraint, but willingly ; not for the fake of 
fordid gain, but with affection; 3 Neither as being lords over 
them who are allotted to you: but_be yourfelves the examples 
of your flock. 4 And when the chief thepherd thall appear, 
you fhall receive a never-fading crown of glory. © 


‘ 5 As for you that are young, be ye fubmiffive to the el- 
ders: and all of you, paying a mutual deference to each other, 
be clothed with humility: for God refifteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble. 6 Humble yourfelves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due 
time : 7 Caft all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 


‘ 8 Be fober and vigilant; becaufe your adverfary the devil 
walketh about feeking whom he may devour. g Refift him 
with a ftedfaft faith, knowing that the reft of your brethren 
through the world endure the fame affiittions. 10 But may the 
all-gracious God, who hath called us to his eternal glory by 
Jefus Chrift, after that you have fuffered a whilé, make you 
perfe&, confirm, fortify, and fettle you. 11 To him be glory 
and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


“12 I have written thus briefly, as it feems to me, by Silvanus 
your faithful brother, to exhort and to certify you, that this is 
the true grace of God wherein you perfift. 13 The church 
that is at Babylon eleéted together with you, faluteth you, and 
fo doth Marcus my fon. 14 Salute one another with a kifs of 
charity. Peace be with you all that are in Chrift Jefus. Amen,’ 


To the interpretation of the Epiftles are annexed the doctor’s 
difcourfes upon the following fubje&ts: On converfion; the 
prevalent paffion; eternity ; patience ; on awaking to righte- 
oufnefs: on the eucharift; on judging; on floth; on the pa- 
rable of the fower; on the miracle of the loaves and fifhes ; on 
riches and poverty; on the prodigal fon; on reftitution; on 
reformation, &c. &c. Thefe difcourfes are moral, fenfible, 
and clear explications of the texts and of feveral important 
fubje&ts of ethics and religion. The introduétion to the dif- 
courfe on patience, deduced from thefe words, Jn your patience 
poles ye your fouls, will confirm the judgment we have given of 
our author’s good fenfe and deep reflection. 


‘ We learn from ftory and obfervation and experience that 
the life of man is full of mifery. All hiftories are little more 
than continual regifters of the evils incident to humanity. And 
what we read of the paft times, we find repeated in the pre- 
fent. We fee men ftruggling in a ftrange variety of difficulties, 
and often aggravating their common diftrefs by their cruel 
treatment of one another. Some we fee fatigued and fpent with 
labour, others ftill more wretched under the lingering torments 


of idlenefs: fome pining away for want, others groaning under 
pain, 
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pain, and almoft all difcontented with their prefent circum- 
ftances. What we obferve in others we experience in our 
felves: for all ages from helplefs infancy to decrepit dotage, and 
all conditions from the anxious fcepter to the laborious fpade, 
have each their peculiar troubles, befide the general calamities 
to which our whole race are obnoxious; fo that nothing ftable, 
nothing that may infure our happinefs, is to be found here 


below. 

‘ Yet notwithftanding thefe concurrent advertifements from 
what we read and fee and feel of human mifery, we are itill too 
apt to promife ourfelves a lafting felicity in the enjoyments of 
this world: and though our paf life has been vexatious, and 
the prefent is ftill perplext with daily evils; yet we feed ourfelves 
with vain hopes in the remainder of it. 

‘ The fcripture gives us a different view of things, teaching 
us that this life is a ftate of probation and exercife, wherein 
God leads us through many wants and difficulties, to humble, 
to rectify, andto improveus. ‘The fcripture, I fay, deals fairly 
and plainly with us, and tells us what we muft expect. It pro- 
mifes no outward calm, but inward ferenity and peace of mind 
in the midift of the ftorm: not peace with the world but fuc- 
cefsful war : not to efcape evil, but to overcome it. No forrow, 
no pain are the privilege of the next life, and appropriated to 
it. Now is the feafon of fuffering. The uninterrupted joys of 
perfec blifs are referved for heaven. In a word, this world is 
evil, and we muft endure it: yet fo as thereby to fit ourfelves 
for heaven, where only is perfeé&t happinefs, becaufe there is 


only perfe& holinefs. 

‘ The art of rightly enduring the evils of this life is the great 
virtue of patience, a virtue always in feafons The words in 
which our lord teaches it are very remarkable. J» your patience 


prffe/s ye your fouls.’ 

He then proceeds to explain the meaning of the text, and 
after fhewing how the paffions obftruc& the exertion of reafon, 
illuftrates the fubje& by this well expreffed metaphor. 


‘ The foul may be compared to water, which, while it ftands 
ferene and undifturbed, is within its own fubftance clear, pure, 
tranfparent, and delightful: and from its furface, as from a 
polifhed mirror, refleéts the images of all that furround it, ina 
diftin& and perfpicuous manner, in their proper forms, and 
juft proportions: but when it is ruffled with winds, its clear- 
nefs and brightnefs ceafes ; and though it fhould not be fo much 
obfcured, as to lofe all reflection; yet the wrinkled’ furface 
gives at beft but falfe and mif-fhapen forms, broken and fal- 
Jacious images, imperfect and monftrous reprefentations of 


things. 
¢ Thus 
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* Thus it is with the foul, whofe inward peace and tran- 
quility can only be preferved by patience. While that is duly 
exercifed, all.is calm and ferene: a man has the free ufe of his 
reafon, he can hear, and follow its dictates. But when the 
foul is ruffled through impatience, evil paffions darken and ob- 
fcure it; turbulency of anger, or the dejection ef forrow take 
poffeffion of it; they dethrone reafon, unhinge the mind, and 
difcompofe all its faculties. 


‘ Hence we may colleé&. the force of that expreffion, Pofé/s 
ze your fouls; which to do under any notable provocation is the 
proper act of patience. A virtue which prevents many evils, 
and mitigates all. A virtue which is found fo neceflary in or- 
der to make life tolerable, that even thofe, who have no reli- 
gion, and reject many of the virtues, are forced to have recourfe 
to sis, and extol its excellence. They cannot but agree with 
Solomon, that the triumphs of patience are more eftimable than 
thofe of valour: or, as he fpeaks, that the patient man is better 
than the mighty, and he that ruleth his Jpirit, than he that taketh a 
city. They muft confefs too the danger and mifery of the 
contrary practice, as the fame author expreffes it, where he 
fays. He that hath no rule over his own Jpirit, is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls. Thefe are acknowledged truths 
even by bad men, who though void of thofe religious princi- 
ples which only can produce a genuine patience, forge to them- 
felves fome f{purious kinds of it, which may be termed a political, 
or a foical patience.’ 

Thefe few fpecimens will be fufficient to convey an idea of a 
performance, which can have no better recommendation than 
the name of the virtuous and learned author. 





Art. VI. Effay on the Art of War: In which the General Prin- 
ciples of all the Operations of War in the Field are fully explained. 
the Whole colle&ed from the Opinions of the beft Authors. Sve. 
Pr, 7s. Millar. 


O many treatifes have been written upon the military art, 

that a judicious compilation from the beft authorities may 
be juftly preferred to an original performance, as it contains a 
more comprehenfive experience than can be reafonably fuppofed 
to have fallen to the fhare of any fingle writer. Our author 
modeftly pretends to nothing more than having colleéted and 
examined the fentiments of the beft writers; and this we are of 
opinion he has executed with fo much ability, as reflels more 
honour on his underftanding than if he had fate down to rack 
his invention for fuch productions as we have lately perufed up- 


on this fubje&. We may fafely venture to pronounce, that he 
will 
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will prove a more ufeful and entertaining companion to ftudents 
in the art of war, than if he had been fired with the ambition 
of laying down rules and maxims from his own authority only. 
Here we have the fentiments of the moft approved generals and 
writers upon the chief operations of the field, compreffed intoa 
{mall compafs, digefted with judgment, and tranflated with a 
confiderable fhare of elegance, in a manner that renders this 
volume a finall military library. Befides the methods of de- 
fence and attack, the compiler lays down the more general prin- 
ciples of field and camp operations, together with the duties 
and qualities of the refpective officers, according to their feveral 
ranks and ftatiens; the method of levying and exerciting 
troops, of punifhing and. rewarding foldiers; of encamping, 
convoying, foraging, marching, placing ambufcades, with a 
thoufand other particulars where general directions may be fer- 
viceable ; though the immediate practice and application muft 
neceflarily depend on circumitances and the good fenfe of the 
commanding officer. 

The reader will have a fufficient idea of the utility of the com- 
pilation we recommend, from the following defcription of the 
qualities of an officer, which we quote as the beft general in- 
itructions we have ever perufed, and which alone would be fuf- 
ficient to bear up a whole volume of dullnefs from finking in- 
to obfcurity. If the extra& thould happen to exceed the afual 
limits of our quotations, we will venture to fay, that the ju- 
dicious reader will excufe a fault that cannot fail of turning out 
to his advantage. 


« Almoit every parent breeds up, his children in a profeffion 
according to his own caprice, without the leaft attention whe- 
ther nature has given the child the talents neceffary for the pro- 
feifion or not. Profeflions, merely mechanical, it is true, may 
be acquired by application and exercife; but there are others 
which require fenfe, parts, judgment, and courage; and, to 
fucceed in arts or fciences, it is neceflary that nature has given 
the children certain talents, which parents ought to confult, be- 
fore they deftine them to any particular profeffion. But now- 
a-days they chufe employments for them at random, and, with- 
out examining their natural bent and inclination, often chufe 
tor them thofe which neither fuit their chara&ter nor conftitu- 
tion : from hence it comes, that we fee one a churchman, who 
would have made an excellent captain of dragoons; and an- 
other ferving in the army, who was born for tranquility and 
retirement. There are plain, honeft men, who think ill enough 
of the army to believe, that thofe are only fit for it who are 
good for nothing elfe : This child, fay they, is fit for nothing ; 
he’s a drunkard, a debauchee, or a lazy indolent fellow ; what 
can I do with him ? Why make him an officer. This is really 


doing 
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doing Jittle honour to the military ftate. But let the world 
judge, from what we are going to fay, how much thefe honeft 
weak men are miftaken. 

‘ The natural qualities of any officer are, a robuft conftitu- 
tion, a noble open countenance, a martizi genius, fire to pufh 
action, phlegm to moderate his tranfports, and patience’ to 
fupport the toils and fatigues of war, without almoft feeming 
to feel them. Birth and family, added to thefe advantages, 
never fail of commanding refpeé. 

‘ The acquired qualities of an officer confift in moral virtues 
and the fciences. By moral virtues we mean a regular good 
conduct, oeconomy, prudence, and a ferious application to 
what regards the fervice. Military fciences indifpenfably de- 
mand the reading of antient and modern’ hiitorians; a know- 
ledge of military mathematics, and the ftudy of the chief lan- 
guages of Europe. It is in antient authors we find all that is 
excellent, either in politics or war: the make and form of arms 
is changed fince the invention of powder; but the fcience is 
war is always the fame. On one hand hiftory inftruds us by 
examples, and furnifhes us with proofs, of the beautiful max- 
ims of virtue and wifdom, which morality has taught us: it 
gives us a kind of experience before hand, of what we are 
going to do in the world; it teaches us to regulate our life, 
and conduét ourfelves with wifdom, to diftruft mankind, ever 
to carry ourfelves with integrity and probity, never to do a 
mean action, and to meafure grandeur with the level of reafon, 
that we may defpife it when dangerous or ridiculous. 

‘ On the other hand, hiftory ferves to give us a knowledge 
of the univerfe, and the different nations which inhabit it, their 
religion, their governments, their interefts, their commerce, 
their politics, and the law of nations. It fhews us the origin 
of the illuftrious houfes who have reigned in the world, and 
given birth to thofe who ftill fubfift. 

‘ The knowledge of military mathematics regards the opera- 
tions of war in general; every thing there confifts in propor- 
tion, meafure, and motion: it treats of marches, encamp- 
ments, battles, fortifications, lines, fieges, artillery, mines, 
ammunition, provifions, fleets, and every thing which regards 
war ; but no juft notion of this can be acquired without geo- 
metry, natural philofophy, mechanics, military architecture, 
and the art of drawing. 

‘ The ftudy of languages is moft ufeful to an officer, and 
he feels the neceffity of it in proportion as he rifes to high em- 
ployments. We take it for granted, that a young man, who 
has received a tolerable edncation, has a tinéture of Latin; 


but, as all the world do not fpeak Latin, and that he will often 
be 
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be obliged, in point of duty, to queftion prifoners, fpies, pea- 
fants, and others who are ignorant of that language ; it is fit 
he learn the language of the people who inhabit the frontiers 
where war is commonly made: thus the German and French 
languages are very neceflary for an Englith officer, as the 
French and Italian are for a German; in fhort, the Englifh, 
Italian, German and French, are languages very interefting 
for every officer. 


« Many people may think this is requiring too much, and 
that it is very difficult for one man to acquire fo much know- 
lege ; we confefs, were he to poffefs every branch in perfection, 
the life of a man would fcarce fuffice to be perfeét in them; 
but it is neceflary for an officer to have a general notion of the 
whole : prattice, and the reflexions he will make in time of 
war on the neceflity of applying them, will fenfibly perfeé& 
the firft knowledge he has acquired, efpecially if he has the 
noble ambition of being willing to diftinguifh and raife himfelf 
by his knowlege. 


« But to be able to fhew thefe qualities to advantage, he muft 
have health, vigour, and addrefs: thefe three things are pre- 
ferved by temperance and exercife. Temperance (by which 
we underftand carefully fhunning all excefs) is the mark of a 
wife man, and wifdom is ever accompanied by elevation of foul, 
aud tranquility of mind. Let an officer alfo accuftom him- 
-felf to a laborious, fimple, and frugal way of life; let him as 
much as poflible acquire agility and nimblenefs, by dancing, 
fencing, riding, playing at tennis, walking, hunting, in fhort, 
by every exercife fit to form and ftrengthen his conftitution ; 
let him never avoid expofing himfelf to the air, or ever attach 
himfelf to any commodity. Exercife of the body, content of 
mind, and regularity of manners, are the fure means to pre- 
ferve that manly vigour, which ought ever to diftinguifh a mi- 
htary man. j 

‘ The principal attention of every officer, who withes to rife 
in the fervice, is to acquit himfelf with a fcrupulous exaétnefs 
of the duty of his poft, for the time, whatever his ftation is, 
and by acquiring a habit of this, as he rifes in rank, every 
duty will become eafy to him: befide, he will thus gain the 
efteem of his fuperior officers, who, when occafion offers, will 
not fail to employ him with diftin@ion. We know that cor- 
ruption, which is almoft univerfal, fometimes determines ad- 
vancement in prejudice of merit; and this abufe feems to be a. 
reafon of difguft toa man of merit, and to benumb his emula- 
tion, when he fees another without talent preferred to him; 
but the innumerable examples we have, that, the moment a 
war becomes ferious, the man of Knowledge and exadtuefs 
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‘n his bufinefs pierces through the cloud of thofe preferred by 
favour, and leaves them fo far behind, that there is not the 
leaft equality in their fortunes, is a diftin@ion fo flattering and. 
fo glorious, as well recompences his former fufferings. Indeed, 
whatever happens, the injury we believe to be Gone us can never 
be a reafon fufficient to authorize us to negle& our duty: and 
the fatisfaction alone of having nothing to reproach one’s felf 
with, joined to the juftice the public will ever render us if we 
merit their efteem, are powerful motives of confolation to thofe 
who may happen to have this injuftice done them. 

‘ Men of fenfe in the army blufh with reafon for thofe of- 
ficers, who diftinguifh themfelves only by the greatnefs of their 
expences, and who fometimes carry their debauches even into 
camps: this foftens them to that degree, that they acquit them- 
felves of their duty, of which they are ever ignorant, with re- 
pugnance, and the honourable and flattering detail of it they 
leave to thofe who are under their orders. It is of thefe of- 
ficers no doubt, monfieur de Feuquieres fpeaks, where he fays, 
we have always too many of them for quarters and forage, but 
very few in a day of aétion. We need only feek the foundation 
of this abufe, in the little exactnefs with which thefe gentlemen 
filled the functions of their firft military employments ; from 
thence they acquired that habitual indolence, which changes 
into a difguft of their duty, in proportion as they advance 
in rank and age. Such officers however afk to ferve, and 
would pretend to be affronted if their names were not found 
among thofe reckoned fit for fervice; but at the bottom of 
their fouls they deteft the employment, and are as uneafy till 
the campaign ends, as pleafed to have had nothing to do in it; 
and if they are really fo lucky as to have had no opportunity of 
giving a proof of their incapacity, return with the air of a man, 
on whom the whole bufinefs of the field has roiled, and never 
fail, without principles and without knowlege, to criticife every 
ation of their general. 

‘ But from all that has been faid, the refult ftill is, that, to 
become a great officer, one muft have a determined inclination 
and turn to the fervice, without which, even with talents, he 
will never get beyond a certain mediocrity. We often fee of- 
ficers full of courage, zeal, and judgment, ferve all their lives 
without becoming capable to command an army ; for it is very 
difficult for thofe to fucceed in the painful profeflion of war, 
who have only embraced it out of complaifance to the inclina- 
tions of their parents, or to conform to cuftom, which has im- 
pofed on the nobility of fome countries a fort of neceflity to ferve. 
Such officers will, from fentiments of generofity, feek occafions 
to fhew their valour, and acquire glory: but want of in- 


clination will prevent their farther progrefs, which, perhaps, 
is 
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is the reafon why we fee fo few able generals, and fo many va- 
liant captains : fuch officers are capable of leading a troop ‘to 
action, of commanding a flying camp, of harraffing the enemy, 
by well conducted manceuvres, and in fhort, of very brilliant 
ations with particular detached corps; but place them at the 
head of a numerous army, and they find themfelves embar- 
raffed, becaufe Nature has not given them that fuperior uni- 
verfal genius, and that determined inclination for the fervice, 
which forces them to the noble ambition of ftudying and re- 
fle&ting on the actions of great captains, in order to become fo 


themfelves. 


‘Isthere any thing more ridiculous than the condu& of 
many fubaltern officers, who wiil neither learn nor ftudy, pre- 
tending, they can reap no fruit from their trouble and appli- 
cation? And if you allege to them the examples of officers — 
ftill alive, who perhaps their equals, or even inferiors, in the 
advantages of birth and fortune, have by their talents railed 
themfelves to the moft honourable employments of war, then, 
to cover their own want of good inclinations, they turn angry 
and flanderous, and try to diminifh the merit of thofe you 
propofe as an example to them, by attributing the caufe of their 
advancement to favour and other motives. But if thefe officers 
would fpeak fincerely, they would acknowledge, that, in ge- 
neral, they entered into the fervice without any defire to dif- 
tinguith themfelves, but merely feduced by that a'r of liberty, 
which feems to be breathed by thofe who belong to it; and 
that all they brought with them was a large fund of incapacity 
and prefumption, and a great call to live in that fpirit of indos 
lence which concenters all emulation and defire of merit. In 
effe&t, there is nothing more entirely blunts our defire of be- 
coming a warrior, than foftnefs and indolence ; wine, women, 
gaming, and fleeping, weaken the body, and deftroy the cous 
rage ; and yet aré not thefe, to our fhame, the chief occupa- 
tions of many officers in time of peace ? Books and ftudy, fay 
they, belong to pedants, and it does not become men of ho- 
nour to break their heads with fuch nonfenfe: laws are made 
for the cominon people, birth and the profeflion of arms is a 
difpenfation for every thing: ¥irtue is the pretence of poltroonsy 
and religion the excufe of weak, timid fouls. To contraé& 
debts without knowing how to pay them, is the mark of a great 
and noble heart ; it is even meritorious to live at other peopie’s 
expence: to fet all the money one is mafter of ina fingle card, 
and lofe it without a frown, is a mark of magnanimity and 
refulution, and a coritempt of riches which would make a phi- 
lofepher blufh: to carry on a love intrigue with the risk of your 
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life, is the amufement of a hero, whofe pleafures fhould ever’ 
be accompanied with danger : to quarrel for an equivocal word, 
though he who fpoke it had no intention to offend, is a fure 
way to convince the world of your bravery : to infult Gad and 
men, and fwear in a manner new and uncommon, is a fecret 
to gain refpeét: to break through all the rules of modefty, de- 
cency, virtue, and religion, that you may not be miftaken for 
one of thofe groveling geniufes who have the weaknefs to be 
afraid of or refpe& any thing, is to fhew yourfelf to be free of 
prejudices, and a man of fpirit : to pique yourfelf on difobe- 
dience, and on diftinguifhing and explaining away the rules 
of fubordination, the bafis and fupport of the military ftate, is 
to know the extent of your duty: to make, in fhort, the whole 
effence and excellence of warlike virtue confift in rath, impru~- 
dent valour, is to be a great officer. 


* Moft fubaltern officers complain of the tirefomenefs of a 
garrifon life; but is it not their own fault, if they do not pro- 
perly employ their leifure hours? Independent of the ftudy of 
the fciences, which we have already faid form their mind, and 
render them wife, circumfpeét, moderate, and fit for the ma- 
nagement of great affairs, the profeffion of war is fo extenfive, 
that occupations are never wanting. An officer, who piques him- 
felf on being exaét, daily vifits his foldiers in their quarters ; he 
infpeéts their cloaths and their arms; he fees their meffes go on 
regularly ; he watches over and remedies their wants; he vifits the 
fick at the hofpital, and informs himfelf they are properly takea 
care of ; he makes the ferjeants give him an exact return and 
detail of every thing regarding the troop or company com- 
mitted to his care, and of all that is relative to their duty; he 
goes every day to the parade ; he fees the recruits perform their 
exercife ; he explains to them the neceffity of being ufed to their 
arms, that of loading quickly, the different ways of making 
ufe of their arms, the irrefiftable force of a firelock, armed 
with a bayonet; he fhews them what a rank and file is, and 
the manner of marching with precifion ; he gives little prefents 
to thofe who diftinguifh themifelves, and omits nothing which 
can acquire him their love and their refpeé&t: for the reft, let 
him often vifit and frequent his fuperiors, and old experienced 
officers; their rank intitle them to this attention, and he will 
profit by their.converfation. 


« With regard to his perfonal diverfions, confcience, honour, 
and his purfe, ought ever te regulate their kind end their con- 
tinuance: there are few places in which he will not find hunt- 
ing, walking, and the commerce and eonverfation of honeft 
men.’ 

The 
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The effays on difcipline, punifhments, and rewards, are no 
lefs fenfible and inftructive, confilting of arguments deduced 
from reafon and the practice of the beft generals of antiquity 
and modern ages. With refpe& to the direétions purely mili+ 
tary, we cannot pretend to pais judgment: many of them have 
ftood the teft of time; they are now adopted by the moft cee 
lebrated captains ; they are confonant to the diétates of com- 
mon fenfe, and they are nervoufly and not inelegantly ex- 
prefied. .Thefe are our genuine fentiments of this Effay on the 
Art of War, which we heartily recommend to all thofe officers 
poffeffed with the glorious ambition of diflinguifhing themfelves 
in the fervice of their king and country, We muft obferve, 
however, that the dire€tions for writing in cypher are per- 
plexed, and in every reipect unfit for a letter exceeding three 
or four lines; and that every chemical author would have fur- 
nifhed the compiler with a better compofition for making invifi- 
ble ink, than what he defcribes, 
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Art. VII. Candid: or, 4/] for the Bef. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Voltaire. Part Il. 12mo. Pr. 2s. Becket. 


SEveral months fince we gave an account of the firft volume 

of this extravagantly whimfical fatire, of the celebrated M. 
de Voltaire, on the moral and phyfical ceconomy of the world, 
and the diftribution of good and evil *. We now take this 
firft opportunity of continuing our analyfis, and giving the 
reader the beft idea in our power of the merit of the fequel. 
We left Candid tolerably reconciled to the comforts of a peace 
ful retreat in the Turkifh dominions, cultivating his garden, 
and enjoying the fociety of his friends, the fage Dr. Panglofs, 
his beloved Cunegunde, his faithful valet Cacambo, the fcep- 
tical Martin, and the relt of the venerable fraternity. We now 
find his rambling humour recur, and Candid fet out upon 4 
journey he knows not whither; travelling through various 
countries, until he at laft arrives in, miferable plight on the 
frontiers of Perfia, where he is hofpitably received by a 
ftranger, cloathed, fed, and tattened, and at laft proftituted 
to the unnatural paflion of his hoft, the infamous Ifhmael 
Rahab. Before he had thoroughly reconciled himfelf to the 
difgraceful profeffion of a pathic, he is conducted to the court 
of Perfia by a learned Mohammedan doctor, who was return- 
ing from Conftantinople, where he had difputed for three 
days and three nights, with another celebrated divine, ‘ whe 
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ther the prophet had plucked the quill, with which he wrote 
the alcoran, out of the wing of the angel Gabriel, or whether 
‘Gabriel had civilly prefented him with with it ?? Candid was 
ftrongly recommended to the Sophi as a. prodigy in philofo- 
phy: he foon rofe in the efleem of the fovereign ; and, as the 
moft convincing proof of the royal regard, was honoured with 
fifty {mart ftrokes on the bare foles of his feet wtth a bull’s 
pizzle, a violent box on theear, and feveral friendly kicks on: 
the breech, from the foot of the Sophi; which favour excited 
the envy of the whole court. 


Thefe were but the harbingers of more extraordinary fa. 
vours ; Candid was appointed ta the government of a wealthy 
province, loaded with prefents and careffes, and fuddenly ele- 
vated to the higheft pinnacle of fortune. He began his journey 
to take poffeffion of his new charge; but had ‘ fcarce travelled: 
twenty miles from Ifpahan, when on a fudden a body of five 
hundred cavalry faluted him with a furious difcharge of their 
carbines. Candid thought at firft it was intended as a compli- 
ment ; but a ball which fhattered his leg to pieces, foon con= 
vinced him of his miftake.. His people threw down their 
arms, and Candid, almoft dead, was carried to a defolate 
caftle. His baggage, his. camels, his flaves, his white eunuchs, 
his black eunuchs, and thirty-fix wives which the Sophi had 
given him for his own ufe, all became the fpoil of the con- 
querors. They cut off the leg of our hero:to prevent a mortifi- 
cation, and endeavoured to preferve his life to. the intent that 
he might fuffer amore cruel death. 


‘ O Panglofs, Panglofs! What would become of your opti- 
mifm, if you now beheld me, with only one leg, in the hands 
of my moft cruel enemies ? When I had juft entered the path 
of felicity ; juft made governor, or rather king, of one of the 
moft confiderable provinces of the empire of ancient Me- 
dea; when I became poffetfed of camels, flaves, white eunuchs 
and back eunuchs, and thirty-fix wives for my own ufe, and: 
of which [ had yet made no-ufe——Thus Candid fpoke when 
he was able to fpeak.’ : 


Candid is foon after realeafed, fent to his government, and 
the confpirators punifhed. He enjoys every pleafure that plen- 
ty, power, and opulence, can beftow, but grows diffatisfied. 
He has recourfe to the foft enjoyments of love, continues for 
a while entranced in the moft voluptuous pleafures of the fe- 
- yaglio, entertains-a paffion for Zirza, whets the edge of appe- 
tite by changing the object of his paffion,. but, in the end,. 
proves cloyed with beauty, and difgufted with enjoyment. 
‘ He now began to feel violent pains in his loins, and was 


alfo frequently af@lied with the cholic. In being happy he be- 
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ecame emaciated. Zirza’s neck appeared neither fo white nor 
‘fo admirably turned ; her fhape loft half its delicacy ; her eyes, 
in the eyes of Candid, feemed lefs fparkling ;* her complexion 
appeared lefs beautiful, and the ravifhing vermilion of her lips 
feemed quite faded. He perceived that fhe did not walk well, 
and was not entirely fatisfied with her breath, He alfo difco- 
vered a mole where he had conceived no blemifh. The impe- 
tuofity of her paflion became troublefome. In his other wives 
he cooly obferved many defeéts, which, during his firft tranf- 
ports, had efcaped his notice: their lewdnefs grew offenfive. 
He was afhamed at having trod in the fteps of the wifeft of 
men,. et invenit amariorem morte mulierem.’ 


Candid quitted the feraglio, and loitering about the ftreets 
for want of employment, was accofted by the abbe Perigourdin, 
‘tthe fame perfon who had occafioned his imprifonment in 
France. The fly abbé foon procured his pardon by an open 
confeffion of his guilt, and had the addrefs to obtain ftrong 
recommendations to the Sophi from the -unfufpe&ting Candid; 
and he requited the good office by poifoning the ear of the 
monarch, and accomplifhing the-difgrace and banifhment of his 
benefador. 


Candid now direéted his fteps to that retreat at Propontis, 
which he had wantonly quitted, and in his way encounters Pan- 
-glofs, who relates the fhocking adventures through which he 
had paffed fince their feparation, the accident by which ‘hé loft 
an arm, reafons-upon ‘contingent effeéts, and after fuftaining © 
all the hardfhips, :difafters, and mortifications, which moral 
and phyfical evil could infli€, ftill vindicates his old princi- 
ples—* That.all is for the bef.’ Without meeting any extraor- 
dinary adventures, the two friends arrive at their garden in 
Propontis, which theyfind occupied by a barbarous Turk, 
who had enflaved Cunegunde, Pacquette, and Martin. This 
Jaft, more confirmed ‘than ever in his opinion, that the fum of 
evil exceeds the quantity of good, haftened to acquaint the 
two philofophers with the changes that happened during their 
abfence, and to advife them to proceed on their journey, to 
avoid becoming the flaves of the cruel Mohammedan, They 
followed Martin’s advice, dire&ted their courfe for Conftantino- 
ple, and on their arrival found the city all in flames. Pan- 
glofs reafoning upon his old principles, was overheard by a 
Turk, who feized him by the middle, and threw him ‘into 
the midft of the fire, interrogating, qubsther this too was for 


the bef ? 


Candid reduced to great extremity of want in a barbereus 
foreign country, became the voluntary flave of an Armenian 
K 3 merchant, 
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merchant, fails with him to Norway, gains the confidence of 
his mafter, and is entrufted by him with a commiffion of im- 
portance to Lapland, which country, he is obliged to quit 
abruptly, for refufing to return the carefles of a Lapland 
Jady, by which a& of incivility he put the groffeft affront on 
the hufband. All his merchandize being feized, he dreaded his 
matter’s refentment, and determined not to return to his fer- 
vice. In his way to Denmark, he met with a company of 
philofopers difputing upon the Newtonian fyftem. Candid 
foon difcovered himfelfto bea difciple of Defcartes, Leibnitz, 
and Dr. Panglofs. He entered into a controverfy, defended 
monades, the pre-eftablifhed harmony, a plenum, and materia [ube 
tilis, called Newton a blockhead, and was anfwered by a moft 


found and philofophical drubbing. 


Purfuing his journey, Candid loft himfelf in a wood, and in 
the bitternefs of grief, gave vent to the following exclamation, 
* I have traverfed half this globe ; I have feen fraud and ca- 
Jumny triumphant; my fole intention has been to be fervice- 
able to mankind, yet I have been conftantly perfecuted. A 
great king honours me with his favour and the baftinado. I 
am fent to a delightful province, but with a wooden leg: there 
I tafted pleafure after my misfortunes. An abbé arrives, and 
I protect him : by my means he infjnuates himfelf at court, 
and I am obliged to kifs the foals of his feet. I meet my poor 
Panglofs again, only to fee him burnt. I itumble upon a 
eompany of philofophers, a fpecies of animals the mildeft and 
moft fociable of any that are fpread upon the face of the 
earth, and they beat me moft unmercifully. Yet all muft be 
right, becaufe Panglofs faid fo; neverthelefs, I am the moft 


miferable of all poffible beings. 


‘ His meditations were fuddenly interrupted by piercing 
cries which feemed not far off. His curiofity ledhim on. He 
beheld- a young woman tearing her hair in the moit violent 
agitation of defpair. Whofoever youare, faid fhe, if you have 
a heart, follow me. He followed her, and the firft objeé&t he 
beheld was a man and a woman extended on the grafs: their 
pipet befpoke the elevation of their minds and their diftin- 
guifhed origin; their features, tho’ disfigured by grief, ex- 
prefied fomething fo interefting, that Candid fympathifed in 
their forrows, snl could not help eagerly enquiring the caufe 
of their misfortunes. Thefe, faid the young woman, are my 
parents; yes, they are the authors of my unhappy being, con- 
tinued fhe, throwing herfelf into their arms. They were 
forced to fly to avoid the rigour of an unjuft fentence: I at- 
tended them in their flight, and was contented to fhare their 
gisfortunes, in hopes that J might be of fome fervice in pro- 

curing 
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curing nourifhment for them in the defert we were going to 
enter. We ftopt here to repofe a while, and unhappily difco- 
vering that tree, I was deceived in its fruit. O Sir! Tama 
moft horrid criminal ! Arm yourfelf in defence of virtue, and 
punifh me as I deferve. Strike! —~ That fruit———~I gave it 
to my parents; they eat of: it with pleafure : I rejoiced that I 
had relieved them from the torment of thirft. Unhappily, T 
prefented them with death : the fruit is poifon. , 


‘ Candid fhook with horror; his hair ftood up-right ; a cold 
fweat covered his whole body. He immediately did ali in his 
power to aflift this. wretched family; but the poifon had already 
made fo much progrefs, that the beft antidote wonld now have 
been ineffetual, Dear, dear child, our only hope and com- 
fort! faid the expiring parents, forgive thyfelf; we fincerely 
forgive thee ; it was thy exceflive tendernefs which deprives us 
of life ———- O generous itranger! be careful of our daughter : 
her heart is noble and formed for virtue : ’tis a treafure which 
we commit to thy care, infinitely more: precious than our 
paft fortune ——~ Deareft Zenoide, receive our laft embraces ; 
mix thy tears with ours: O heaven, . what delightful moments 
are thefe! Thou haft opened to us the door of the comfortlefs 
dungeon in which we have lived forty tedious years. We 
blefs thee with our laft breath, praying that thou mayft never 
forget the leffons which our prudence dictated ; and that they 
may preferve thee from the danger to which thou wilt neceffa- 


rily be expofed ! 


‘ Pronouncing thefe words, they expired. Candid had great 
difficulty to bring Zenoide to herfelf. The folitude of the place 
and the pale light of the moon rendered the melancholy fcene 
ftill more affecting. The day began to dawn before Zenoide 
recovered the ufe of her fenfes. She no fooner opened her eyes 
than fhe defired Candid to dig a hole to inter the bodies: even 
fhe herfelf affifted with aftonifhing refolution. This duty be- 
ing difcharged, fhe gave vent to her tears. Our philofopher 
perfuaded her to quit this fatal fpot, and they walked along for 
fome time without knowing whither they went.. At length 
they perceived a little cottage, which was inhabited by an old 
man and his wife, whoin the mid{ft of this defert were always 
ready to render all the fervice in their power to their diftreffed 
brethren. This couple were in fa& what Philemon and Baucis 
are faid to have been. They had enjoyed the fweets of Hymen 
forty years without one bitter draught. Conftant,health, the 
produce of temperance and tranquillity ; a pleafing fimplicity 
of manners; an exhauftlefs fund of candor iu their difpofition ; 
all the virtues for which man is indebted to himfelf alone, com- 


pofed the happy lot which heaven had been pleafed to grant 
“K4 | them. 
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them. They were held in great veneration in the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, whofe inhabitants, happy in their rufticity, might 
have pafied for very honeft people, if they had been Catholics, 
They confidered it as their duty to fupport Agaton and Su- 
name (fuch were the names of this old couple) and they now 
extended their charity to the two ftrangers. Alas! faid Candid, 
what pity it was that you, my poor Panglofs, were burnt: J 
know you were quite right; but it was not in thofe parts of 
Europe and Afia, which we traverfed together, that 4i/ is for 


the Bef.’ 


Candid grows enamoured of Zenoide ; fhe relates her ftory, 
and explains her principles in the following manner. *§ Alas, 
Sir, my father never told me that all was forthe beft. We all 
belong to one God, who loves us ; but he will not exempt us 
from the devouring cares, the cruel diftempers, the innumer- 
able evils to which human nature is liable. In America, 
poifon and the bark grow clofe to each other. The happieft 
of mortals has fhed tears. A mixture of pleafures and pain, 
conftitutes what we call life ; that is to fay, a determined fpace 
of time (always too long in the opinion of wifdom) which 
ought to be employed in being ufeful to the fociety of which 
we are members, to rejoice in the works of the Almighty, 
without foolifhly enquiring into their caufes ; to regulate our 
condué& upon the teftimony of ovr confcience; and above all, 
to refpe& our religion ; happy if we could always obferve its 


precepts ! 


* In this manner have | heard my honoured father frequent- 
ly fpeak. What prefumptuous wretches, would he fay, are 
thofe rath fcribblers, who feek to penetrate into the fecrets of 
the Almighty. On the principle, that God expeéts to be ho- 
‘noured by the numberlefs atoms to whom he has given exift- 
ance, mankind have united ridiculous chimeras with the moft 
refpeétable truths. The Dervife among the Turks, the Bra- 
men in Perfia, the Bonz in China, the Talapoin in India, 
all worfhip the Deiry in a different manner ; neverthelefs 
they enjoy peace of mind, though bewildered in obfcurity 5 
thofe who would endeavour to difpe!l the mift would do them 
no fervice ; he cannot be faid to love mankind, who would re- 


move their prejudices.’ 


Candid, ravifhed with her good fenfe, became a convert to 
her principles, and debauched his inftructrefs. He was rioting 
n criminal pleafures, when Zenoide was difcovered by her un- 
cle, dragged from her retreat, and carried to his houfe; into 
which Candid had the good fortune to be admitted in quality 
of amenial. His ftation procured him the means of continu- 
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fng his intrigue with Zenoide; bnt being difcovered by his 
wife Cunegunde, he received the following epiftle from his 


miftrefs. 


‘ Fly, my dear lover, every thing is difcovered. - An inno- 
cent and natural inclination, which does no injury to fociety, is 
a crime in the eftimation of credulous and cruel men. Volhall 
has this moment left my chamber, after treating me with the 
utmoft inhumanity; hé is gone to obtain an order to have 
you immured in a dungeon. Fly therefore, my dear, dear 
lover, and fave a life which I am no longer fuffered to enjoy. 
Thofe happy days are paft, when our mutual tendernefs.— 
Ah! wretched Zenoide, what haft thou done to defervé the 
wrath of heaven ? But I wander: O do nét forget thy dear 
Zenoide. Dear Candid, thy image will never be effaced from 
my heart.—No, thou never knew how much I loved thee— 
Oh that thou could’f{t receive from my burning lips, my laft 
farewell, and my laft figh! I feel that I am ready to follow my 
unhappy father: I hold the world in abhorrence ; ’tis all trea- 
chery and guilt.’ 


This fevere blow of fortune was however attended with one 
advantage ; Candid again met with the faithful Cacambo, and 
made him the companion of his flight ; yet was his grief fo 
exceffive, that propofing té lay violent hands on his own life, 
he was diverted from the fatal a& by a peafant affembly, to 
-which the travellers were kindly invited. Candid danced with 
a pretty peafant, he excited the admiration of the fpeétators, 
but neglecting to.pay the due honours to the queen of the ball, . 
was beat, buffetted, and kicked out of the affembly. The 
two friends found themfelves in fo wretched a plight with the 
bruifes they received, that they requefted to be admitted into 
an hofpital : their fupplication was heard, they were admitted, 
and received in exchange for their bruifes, the itch, They en- 
ter as mates to the hofpital, profefs furgery, and, in..courfe of 
his new employment, Candid meets with Dr. Panglofs, worn 
out with the pox, and tormented by a complication of difeafes, 
yet ftili perfiling in his former principles, that all was for the 
beft, in defending which he expired. 


' While Candid continued to follow the profeffion of a furgeon, 
and to live in a ftate of tolerable contentment, his retreat was 
again difturbed by Cunegunde, that wife born to poifon all his 
felicity, and to prove the perpetual torment of his exiftence. 
She had brought with her the baron her brother, who now at 
laft confented that his fifter fhould marry a‘man, who had not 
f{:venty one quarterings in his arms, and even infifted upon 
Candid’s again performing the nuptial ceremony, but with 

the 
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the left hand, to fave the honour of the lady’s family. Car- 
did found him/éelf under the neceffity of yielding to the Baron’s 
importunity, though his paffion for Cunegunde had been long 
extinguifhed. He attended them to Germany, and was there 
arrefted, bound in chains, and fent to Denmark, by order of 
Zenoide’s uncle. On his arrival in that kingdom, it appeared 
that the uncle was dead; Candid’s chains were knocked off; 
Zenoide received him with open arms; they marry ; he is raifed 
by her intereft to the dignity of a nobleman ; his days glide 
on in perfect happinefs ; Cacambo is the mutual friend of the 
lover; and Candid was at laft forced to confefs, ‘* That if 
things were not quite well, they were however: tolerable.’ 


Such is Mr. Voltaire’s narrative, which he has enlivened 
with a thoufand flafhes of brilliant wit, genuine humour, man- 
ly fenfe, and animated fatire. We cannot, however, upon the 
whole approve any defign, that tends to degrade human na- 
ture, arraign the juftice of Providence, render us diflatisfied 
with our exiftence, and ta ridicule the moral and phyfical ceco- 
nomy, eftablifhedin the world by the author of our being. 
Nothing can be more cutting and fevere, than thofe farcafms 
“which he throws out againft the jefuit authors of the Jour- 
nal de Trevoux, and other nibblers at his reputation ; but we 
could wifh to fee Mr. de Voltaire’s wit feafoned with a greater 
fhare of the milk of human kindnefs. As to the tranf- 
lator, he feems to have done juftice to his author. 








Art. VIII. Religion and Learning mutually affiftant to each other, 
A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, 
on A&-Sunday, July 12, 1761. By Jofeph Simpfon, D. D. 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, now Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 
Svo. Pr. 6d. Hawkins. 


HTS is a fenfible, learned, and feafonable difcourfe, worthy 

of being pronounced before the colleftive body of the uni- 
verfity of Oxford ; in which the author is clear and methodi- 
cal without any parade of order, and thofe formal divifions, 
that anfwer no other purpofe than giving a ftiff pedantic air 
to the beft written fermons. From this fext, taken from the 
Proverbs of Solomon,—‘ Happy is the man that findeth wif- 
dom, and the man that getteth underftanding ;’—the door 
demonitrates the mutual influencé of learning and religion. 
He begins with exhibiting a fhort fketch of the imperfeé 
knowledge of thofe nations ceemed the moft learned before 
the Chriftian zra; and fhewing the advantages which hiitory 
and chronology in particular have deduced from the Old Tefta- 
meet 
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ment and the Jewifh Annals. To the doétrines of Chriftianity, 
and the light of revelation, he attributes the great fuperiority 
of modern over ancient knowledge.—* that we argue better, 
fays he, and have more diftin& and clearer notions of trath, 
is owing to the light of Revelation.’ This affertion, however, 
we muft regard as a petitio principii, fince it is not hitherto 
clearly proved that we do reafon better than the antients, or 
that we have at all improved any branch of Knowledge, which 
could be in the leaft influenced by the dotrines of revelation. 
Befides, it muft be confeffed, that the learning of the primitive 
Chriftians, who had all the benefit of revelation that we have, 
was extremely limited and imperfe&t. Nor will it be affirmed, 
that the reafoning of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, 
though the fcriptures were then intimately ftudied, was fu- 
perior in force, precifon, or perfuafion, to that of the prefent 
age. ‘The truth is, the facred writings teach us the moft 
important truths by authority, and direé& the mind to certain 
objects, of which we could never acquire but an imperfeé idea 
without their affiftance ; but, with refpect to what is generally 
termed human knowledge, they have perhaps been- rather.a 
prejudice than an advantage, not from any defect in them- 
felves, but from the wrong purpofe to which they ~ were 
applied by the profefled teachers and interpreters of the 
gofpel, 

We, however, entirely accede to the following well ex- 
prefied fentiments.—‘ But if religion and learning, inftead of 
uniting their friendly aid and affiftance in mutually defending 
and illuftrating each other, fhould fo far be at enmity between 
themfelves, as to declare open war; Religion, which is a rea- 
fonable fervice, would foon lie buried under the rubbith of 
monkifh barbarifm and fuperftition, or be greatly disfigured 
by the madnefs of enthufiafm: and learning on the other 
hand, which in itielf is only a reputable amufement, would be 
found very defeétive in many points of ufeful and neceflary 
knowledge without an intimate acquaintance with the hiftory 
of our holy religion ; would wander about, as the old philo- 
fophers dic, in the dark and intricate mazes of doubt and er- 
‘ror; till it funk at laft, as they commonly did, into the very 
dregs of fcepticifm and libertinifm. So that religion cannot 
fay to learning I have no need of you; nor yet learning to 
religion, I have no need of you. Nay, the heathens them- 
felves were fo truly fenfible of the great advantage of their 
mutual and friendly alliance, that they always appointed the 
fame perfons to be both their philofophers and priefts ; wife- 
jy judging, that thofe, who were moft converfant in the one 
kind of knowledge, were beft qualified to inftru& and im- 

prove 
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prove men in the other ; that thofe, who had fearched deep- 
eft into the works of nature, would have the trueft notions 
of, and the higheft veneration and zeal for, the divine au- 
thor of it; and, on the other hand, that thofe perfons and 
mations were ptoportionably more brutifh and ignorant in 
moft refpeés, the more deftitute hey were of true religion. 


We muft alfo give our affent to what our judicious preacher 
advances under his fecond head, that the progrefs of learning 
hath been ferviceable to religion ; and it is certainly the high- 
eft encomium on the gofpel fyftem of morality, that it has 
‘hot only ftood the teft of nice and critical enquiry, but been 
admired in proportion to the advances we have made in 
- feience. No religion can be genuine whofe bafis is laid in 
ignorante, and which is rendered facred only by a myfterious 
veil of fuperftition and enthufiafm. The inferences made 
by our learned author are happily imagined, and well adapted 
to the circumftances of his audience, by whofe authority the 


difcourfe was publifhed. 





— 





Art. 1X. The mutual Connexion beteween Faith, Virtue, and 
Knowledge. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, 
at St. Mary’s, on A&t-Sunday, July 12, 1761. By Thomas 
Hitchcock, D.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, and one of the 

_ Preachers at bis Majefty’s Chapel at Whitehall. Publifbed at the 
Requeft of Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and the Heads of Houfes, Sve. 
Pr. 6d. Fletcher. 


HAT faith cannot fubfift without virtue is obvious te 

every one that is not either inconfiderate, or blinded by 
the mifts of error and prepoffeffion ; for how can a man be 
properly faid to believe a doétrine, when the whole tenour of 
his life is diametrically oppofite to it, and his actions conftantly 
belie his religious profeffion? This confideration has induced 
many eminent divines to diltinguifh atheifts into two different 
{pecies, namely the fpeculative and the pradtical ; by the former 
they mean thofe who either are or declare themfelves to be 
convinced that the univerfe was not created by an intelligent 
being ; by the latter thofe who by their words exprefs great re- 
verence for God and religion, but live as if they were of the 
fame perfuafion as the former. Since faith can have no ex- — 
iftence without virtue, it is evident that faith and virtue are 
nothing more than names when not founded upon knowledges 
for no one can properly be faid to believe that about which he 
is intirely ignorant, and, as virtue fuppofes choice, the virtuous 
man mutt be endued with knowledge to dittinguifh between ac- 


tions, and to difcover the motives for giving fome the prefer- 
ence 
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ence to others. This being premifed, we fhall proceed to lay 
before our readers the manner in which Dr. Hitchcock has treated 
the fubje&t, and make fuch ftri€tures as occur to us upon the 
moft remarkable paflages of his difcourfe. According to our 


author, the enemies of religion, who endeavour to feparare faith, 


virtue, and knowledge, may .be ranged under three heads, 
‘J. Such as exclude moral duties from their fyftem of religion. 
II. Such as think that virtue alone may fubfift, without the 
leaft foundation on faith and religion. 


Ill. Thofe who rejet the affiftance of reafon, or the advance- 
ment of knowledge in the work of religion. 


It is obvious that the author, in fpeaking to the Gif head 


has the methodifts in view ; yet he unwarily makes an obferva-' 


tion which feems to favour their caufe. < It is true, fays he, 
our beft deeds proceed originally from God, and not being thé 


intire effect of any internal principle of our own, can have no’ 


real merit.’ Now, if our good adions do not proceed from 
ourfelves, we can have no reafon to build our hopes of falva~- 
tion upon them, and have nothing to rely upon but faith. Se- 
condly, the Doétor levels his cenfure at the free-thinkers, and 


- 


fuch as call themfelves moral philofophers, who affert that vir- . 


tue may fubfift without the leaft foundation on faith or religion. 
In {peaking to this head, he afks whether virtue ever did this in 
fa&t? Every one, who is not entirely unacquainted with ancient 
hiftory,; will, in fome meafure, be able to anfwer his queftion. 
Certain it is, there have been many near approaches to virtue 
amongft the Greeks and Romans, and many charaéters that muft 
at leait attra& admiration ; fuffice it to mention Titus, and the 
two Antoninus’s, amongft the Romans ; and Phocion, Ariftides, 
and Socrates, among the Greeks. However, it may with truth be 
faid, to the honour of Chrittianity, that it has greatly improved 
the fpecies in general, as wars have been neither fo long or 
bloody fince its eftablifhment, as they were before; and it 
has caufed the abolition of human facrifices, and many other: 
abominations which prevailed amongft the antient Heathens, 
and ftill prevail in countries, which not being enlightened by 
the gofpel, ft in darkne/s and the /badout of death. 


The Doétor then proceeds to obferve how unfuccefsful every 
fyftem of morality has been in bringing about the reforma- 
tion of mankind, and inftances in the doétrine about the 
moral fitnefs of things, and the various fpeculations concerning 
truth, the rule of right, order, and harmony; all of which 
have proved infufficient to root out the vices of mankind. It 
feems furprifing, however, that our author fhould forget that 
the very fame objection had.often been made to the Chriftian 

religion, 
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religion, a few centuries after Chrift; the little effeét tha¢ 
Chriftianity had produced in reforming the manners of mer 
was often urged againit its truth by the Heathens, 5% Chrifus 
Sana, dixiffet, Chriftiani fan&é wvixifint. *Tis apprehended, 
that the Doétor fhould have taken notice of this objection, and 
have done his beft to anfwer it. In fpeaking to the third head, 
the author juftly cenfures thofe who utterly reject any affift- 
ance of learning or knowledge in matters of religion. *No- 
thing, indeed, can be more abfurd than the notion of a faith 
not founded upon knowledge; for if we have ‘no reafon for 
believing, our faith degenerates into downright credulity. The 
Doétor, in order to enforce what he has faid upon this head 
by an example, gives us a view of faith, as. it is foundina 
monaftery, without knowledge: he could not have more aptly 
illuftrated his fubjeét, as the great number of mendicant orders 
in Roman Catholic countries are as defpicable for their igno- 
rance, as fcandalous for the irregularity of their lives. 

In page 25, we meet with a very judicious argument, tend- 
ing to prove the advantages that refult to Chriftianity from 
knowledge and learning ; namely, that the reformation was ef- 
feéted at the time of the revival of letters, to which it was, in 
a great meafure, owing. The juftnefs of this obfervation is 
evident from the behaviour of Julian the Apoftate, who, with 
a view to abolifh the Chriftian religion in the empire, ordered 
all the fchools of the Chriftians to be fhut up, and forbid 
them to inftrué& their youth in rhetoric and literature. ' The 
fubtile apoftate was well aware of the importance of learning 
to religion. 

- Our author having difcuffed the three heads abovementioned, 
in the manner we have feen, concludes his difcourfe with an 
addrefs to his auditors, in which he éarneftly exhorts them to 
make the beft ufe of thofe means of acquiring learning, which 
their retirement and fequeftered life has put in their power, 
carefully to avoid the corruptions of the age, to make a proper 
choice of books, and to do their utmoft to prevent their being 
abufed by fallacious fophiftry, or the infolence of wit. Thus 
have we gone through the whole difcourfe, and our opinion is, 
that the author is by no means deftitute of merit, though he 
has neither anfwered our expectation, nor exhaufted the fubject. 





Arr. X. A Complete Hiftory of the War in India, from the Year 
1749, to the taking of Pondicherry im 1761. 8vo. Pr. 2% 
Cooper. 

HIS narrative is addreffed to Mr. Clive; and the author 
feems to intend it for an exprefs panegyric on the mi- 


litary conduct of that fortunate gentleman, who, we ‘believe, 
is 
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is by this time heartily fick of the maukifh fumes of adulation | 
thruft wp his noftrils by the patriot inhabitants of Grubftreet. 
He fets out a little untowardly, by acquainting his readers that 
‘ Mr. Clive is one of thofe heroes shat are rather formed fiom 
inftin® than education : confequently his exploits cannot be ranked 
with the illuftrious heroes of antiquity; nor be faid to have 
equalled thofe of an Edward, Henry, Marlborough, or a Fre- 
deric.? We muft confefs we think it but a bungling. compli- 
ment to his hero, to attribute his whole fuccefs to.a kind of ir- 
rational inftin& ; and admitting that Mr. Clive’s military know- 
ledge was altogether intuitive, (which is what the author intends 
by inftin&) we fee no reafon why it fhould follow that he can- 
not therefore be compared with the heroes of antiquity, or 
equalled to the above-mentioned moderns, provided his aétions 
were as fignal, and his conduct as gallant. Neither do we 
rightly comprehend what is meant by the following beautiful 
mixture of tropes; ‘ that the dawz of Mr. Clive’s military ex- 
ploits can fearce be called a shirf of fame.’ But this is nothing 
to fome others of our author’s phrafes; fuch as forming con/pi- 
rations; making acceffion of the town of Velur---beleagvering Ti- 
ruchinapalli--The Great Mogul folicited Mr. Clive to enter into 
his fervice, who would have granted him any thing ¢o comply with 
his requeft---Knowing him to be avaritious, they told him there 
was a confiderable treafure lodged in Calcutta, by the mafter- 
ing of which he would obtain; (this, kind reader, is a com- 
plete note to pag. 18.)--The conjugal minds of two brave officers-- 
‘The news of war being declared by England and France again 
each other--Held the reigns of government---The #// ftar of France, 
which inno part of the world /ets well upon their affairs --Efpied 
at an anchor---Seized a large Dutch fhip, bound trom Batavia 
to Negapatam, as it is thought, much with #ts confent, which 
contained a large treafure---The reft of the Dutch troops that 
were advancing with the fame intrepidity, made a halt, frag- 
nated with the flaughter of their countrymen—The general in- 
dignation was fo rapid in its progrefs, that it might be com- 
pared to a number of trains of gunpowder, all which commu- 
nicated at one point, to which the match was placed—This 
young corps under major Brereton fo emulated’ the army (for 
animated) —Under the mafk of a fpaniel, concealed the heart of 
a tiger. 


Thefe, with a variety of other choice rhetorical flowers, we 
have collected, as a {pecimen to the reader of what he may ex- 
peat from this very extraordinary publication, for which we 
imagine the autbor will fcarcely hope for the thanks of the 
gentleman to whom it is dedicated. Except the embellifhments 
we have quoted, the whole is literally tranfcribed from preced+ 
ing accounts. All the tranfactions from the year 1 749, until 

the 
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the departure of Mr. Clive from India, are fervilely copied fron 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftory; notwithftanding the author 
might have confulted colonel Lawrence’s journal in Mr. Owen 
Cambridge’s late publication, which is the bett, the lateft, and . 
indeed the only authentic account of the campaigns on the 
coaft of Coromandel. The only particulars which we have not 
met with elfewhere, are the following letter from the nabob of 
Bengal to the Eaft India company, the author’s charaéter of 
Mr. Clive, and the curious pifiure exhibited of M. Lally, com- 
mander in chief of the French forces on the coait of Coromane 
del. The viceroy’s letter is in recommendation of Mr. Clive, 
and fent by that gentleman on his return to Europe. 


‘ The Light of my Eyes, Dearer than Life, Tue Nazos Zus 
poo Kooi Mux Naszer o’Douta SanBacH Junc Banapr, 
(gen. Clive) is departing into his own country; but his conti- 
nuance in Bengal was in every refpe& defirable. It is my con- 
tinual wifh that he may fpeedily return, for he is called my fon, 
but is far more dear to me than a fon; and to be feparated 
from me will prove a moft fevere affliction to me. If you fend 
him again into thefe parts foon, and grant me the happinefs of 
feeing him, you will do me a real kindnefs. It cannot be 
hoped, that the fuccefs which your affairs have been attended 
with, during his adminiftration, can ever be the fame in other 
hands. 


* This is the ftate of affairs at prefent. . At this time the di- 
rector and council of the Dutch company, refiding at Chinfur-. 
ra, with hoftile defigns, had fent for their troops, with armed 
veffels, and put themfelves in readinefs for war dire€tly, in dif- 
obedience to my orders. Upon this occafion the Light of my 
Eyes, aforenamed, taking the moft wife meafures, difpatched 
colonel Ford, with the command of his forces, in conjunétion 
with mine, to chaftife the rebellious Dutch. And my fon, 
dearer than life, the Nabob Nafirel Mulk Bahadr, (whom the 
Almighty preferve) alfo marched himfelfon my part. Both 
armies joiping, attacked the Dutch army; and, by the grace 
of the Moft Merciful, and the diligence of the Light of my 
Eyes aforenamed, the Dutch forces, unable to fupport the con- 
flict, were broken and put to flight, and retreating to their fort 
at Chinfurra, fhut themfelves within it. Many of them were 
flain, and the remnant which efcaped the fword, repenting of 
their folly, fubmitted to my authority, and entered into a 
written engagement, that they would never fend their forces, 
or attempt to make war again, but carry on their trade 
amicably. 

« As the Dutch met with their condign punifhment accord- 
ing to my withes, the colonel, on account of his condu& and 
s | bravery, 
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bravery; was honoured with the title of Shittaub Jung Achir 
(in war). For your information this was written: For the 
reft, may the feafon of power and profperity remain for ever 
with you.’ 

Whether the fubfequent portraiture bears any refemblance 
to M. Lally, we will not pretend to determine, ‘ It cannot 
be doubted, fays our author, that Lally was an excellent fol- 
dier, poffeffed great martial abilities, with an enlivening wit; 
arid.a large fund of good fenfe ; but all thefe qualities were ob- 
{cured in a favage ferocity of temper, in which his mildeft of 
cruelties feemed like the tranfports of rage: pride was in him, 
perhaps; carried to the higheft pitch it ever was in any mian 5 
he defpifed every perfon that was below the charaéter or dig- 
hity of a general, and his contempt of mankind brought the 
contempt and deteftation of mankind on himfelf; yet, with all 
this haughrinefs of fpirit, he was a beait in his perfon, and has 
frequently been known to wear the fame fhirt, ftockings, and 
flippers for weeks together.’ 3 


We intreat our readers pardon for having employed fo much 
of their time in the account of an impudent performance, 
plundered, without fenfe of fhame, without talent, or even pains 
to conceal tiie plagiarifm, from magazines, news-papers, and 
Other preceding accounts, in a manner that infults common: 
fenfe, irrefragrably proves the vitiated tafte of the public, and 
the utility of the Critical Review to deteé& impofture, and pull 
off the mafk from ignorance, hypocrify, and prefumption. 





Art. XI. The Annual Regifter, or, a View of the Hiftory, Po- 
litics, and Literature, of the Year 1760. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Dodifley. 


Hough the ancients were unacquainted with the modern 
arts of circulating books with expedition, and extending, 
a performance with eafe to any determined magnitude, they ne- 
verthelefs were fo fenfible of the inconveniences of bulky produc- 
tions, that it became proverbial, that a great book was a great nui- 
fance; and indeed the number of ftupid ufelefs rheams of blotted pa- 
per every day iffued from the prefs, not only confirms the remark, 
but renders it almoft problematical, whether the art of printing. 
hath, upon the whole, brought any real advantage to fcience. 
Contrary, however, to what is obfetved with refpeé to other li- 
terary publications, the periodical compilation now before us, 
acquires its greateft merit by growing voluminous. A fingle. 
volume is fcarcé worth the perufal; but we may regard a feries 
of fuch volumes as a faithful repofitory of the manners of the 
age, anda treafure of all tlie policy, wit, and learning of Europe 
Vox. XI, dugift 1761, L within 
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within a certain period. By comparing one with another, we 
trace every variation which the revolution of time, of caprice, 
and cunning introduce into manners ; we catch every innovation 
as it rifes, and with a fingle glance perceive the difference of 
ages, the fucceffion of fafhion, the progreffion of fcience, the 
fluctuation of public virtue, and the gradual elevation or decline 
of human nature In a word, the Annual Regifter will prefent 
to the eye of a philofopher a natural picture of the manners of 
feveral ages, reprefented according to their juft diftances, by 
the exact rules of perfpective. Hence, by a clofe application 
to this invaluable moral and political almanac, we may attain 
to an altonithing pitch of prefcience. By obferving minutely 
what hath paffed in former periods, we may judge pretty 
nearly of what will happen on future occafions; and folely by 
the afliftance of the Annual Regifter, be enabled to pafs for men 
‘of fuch furprifing forefight as to gain the reputation of keeping 
a familiar. 


It is an old obfervation, that we meet in hiftory with the beft 
rules of condu&, and the moft folid inftru€tions how to govern 
ourfelves in almoft every circumftance of life. But how are 
thefe leffons applied, except by judging of the prefent or fu- 
ture by the paft ? This is what may truly be called experience, 
as it comprehends a larger compafs than the narrow limits of 
a fingle life will allow. But general hiftories treat only of great 
events, wars, and revolutions of nations; it is an Annual Regiffer 
which * muft conne& in the mind the fcattered events, fhew 
their dependencies and relations,’ teach men how to a& in 
every conjuncture, and tocalculate with as much certainty as the 
appearance of an eclipfe, or the revolution of a comet, what 
changes will happen, againft a certain period, in politics, man- 
ners, drefs, {cience, and the arts. 


After this general encomium on the labours of the learned 
compilers, it may be proper that we lay before our readers a 
bill of the entertainment which he may expeé from this third 
courfe, ferved up by the hands of Mr. Dodfley. Firft then, 
at the top ftands hiftory, highly feafoned with ftile, fentiment, 
and whatever can tickle the moft voluptuous palate. At the 
bottom is placed a difh of criticifm, flavoured with the cha- 
raéter of Yorick from Triftram Shandy. High uplifted in the 
middle are feen politics garnifhed round with ftate papers. On 
one fide we meet with a dith of portraits, baked in the manner 
of pigeons in a pye, with a beautifal cruft powdered with hie- 
roglyphics. On the other fide ts askind of hachis of natural 
hiftory, enriched with ufeful proje&s‘of+¢oxcombs and truffies 
of antiquity. Laftly, by way of deffert,, come mifcellaneous 


eflays, poetry, &c. whipt up into frothy fyllabubs, and all thofe 
2 refinements 
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refinements of modern. luxury, which give poignancy to the 
moft cloyed and vitiated appetite. 


Without a metaphor, this volume does not difgrace the laft, 
and that was every bit as good as the preceding. 





.- 
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Art. XII. Les Charmes de Etude. Epitre aux Poites, par M. 
Marmontel. 4 Paris. 


[7 is a prefumption in: favour-of the merit of this little ani- 
mated poem, that the academy decreed the prize to the in- 
genious author; notwithftanding it was contefted by a variety 
of very formidable candidates. We muift confefs, however, that 
we think Mr. Marmontel’s poetical merit greatly diminifhed by 
an affe€tation of critical peculiarity, and a defire of reverfing 
the judgments pafled on Homer, Virgil, Taffo, Milton, Boi- 
leau, and the moft celebrated poets of antiquity and modern 
ages. What fhall we think of a critic, himfelf an elegant poet, 
who prefers Lucan to Virgil; who finds nothing to admire in 
the latter befides harmonious verfes ; who decides with a dog- 
matic air, that Virgil is greatly inferior to Homer in the art of 
contrafting characters; that his hero is a poltroon; and that, 
in fhort, Virgil knew not how to paint a hero. Shall we afcribe 
this extraordinary judgment to a deficiency of tafte? .That 
cannot be, as the author has evinced his exquifite fenfibility, 
his genius, and his tafte, in his own admirable compofitions. 
We muft certainly then impute it to an affectation of fingula- 
rity, which every day corrupts and poifons the beft difpofed 
minds, and fineft underftandings. We are lefs furprized at the 
preference which he gives Taffo over Milton; this is natural 
for a foreigner, incapable of relifhing the beauty of the Eng- 
lifh language, and the ftrength of Milton’s figures ; it is efpe- 
cially fo to a Frenchman, whofe vivacity is delighted with the 
extravagant flights of the Italian poet. But, inftead of exa- 
mining the juftice of M. Marmontel’s diftribution. of poetic 
merit, let us entertain the reader with fpecimens of his own 


poetry. 
The invocation to his books, the illuitrious dead, whom he 

calls his friends, his companions, and his guides, is extremely 

pretty. . 

‘ Mes bons Amis, mes Compagnons, mes Guides, 

Illuftres Morts, parmi vous je reviens 

Goiter en ‘paix, dans vos doux entretiens, 


Des plaifirs purs, délicats & folides. 
Lz Je 
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Je viens jouir; je viens charmer le tems. 
Ce tems, fi court, a des langueurs mortelles 
Quand l’ame oifive en compte les inftans ; 
C’eft le travail qui lui donne des ailes.’ 


There appears to be an inaccuracy of expreffion in the two: 
fucceeding lines. 


L’homme veut étre, & ne peut réffer 
Au fentiment de fa propre durée ; 


The following lines are exceedingly fpirited, though we muft 
own we do not difcover the propriety of comparing Homer’s 
nods: to Phaeton’s fall, 


* Livres chéris, ah! qu’il m’eft bien plus doux 
De m’oublier, de me perdre avec vous ! 
Vous élevez, vous enchantez mon ame, 
Rapide Homére, audacieux Milton, 
Torrens mélés de fumée & de flamme. 
A ce mélange en vain préfére-t’on 
La. pureté d’un goat pufillanime : 
Du char brilant du Dieu qui vous anime 
Si vous tombex, cet comme Phatton ; 
Et votre chute annonee un vol-fublime.’” 


The firmile would be more applicable to a-narrow limited ge 
nius, ftriving to foar above its ftrength. 


Lucan, placed by our author next to Homer, is drawn with’ 
a force of painting; and ftrength of imagination,. worthy of 
the Roman poet himfelf: 


« Le feul Lucain cherchant une autre gloire,. 
Sans le fecours des Enfers ni des Cieux, 
D’un feu divin {gait anitner Phiftoire, 
Et fon génie en fait le merveilleux. 
Tl eft un vrai que l’artifice énerve : 
Ce vrai l’infpire & lui donne le ton. 
Qu’a-t’il befoin de Mars & de Minerve ?' 
ll a Céfar & Pompée & Caton. 
Les paflions de Céfar & de Rome 
Lui tiennent lieu d’Hécate & d’Aleéton : 
Le Ciel, ’Enfer font dans le coeur de Phomme.’ 


The next fucceeding lines are extremely fevere on Virgil, 
who is accufed of a cold barren invention : 


¢ Donne a Lucain ton ftyle harmonieux, . 


Ou prends de lui fon audace intrepide, 
O toi, 
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‘© toi, d’Homere émule trop timide, 
Peintre touchant, poéte ingénieux, 
Sage Virgile. Et pourquoi de tes diles 
Ne pas voler par des routes nouvelles? 
Ulyffe errant defcendit aux Enfers ; 
Et fur fes pas j’y veis defcendre Enée. 
Si Calypfo gémit abandonnée, 
Diden trahie expire dans tes vers... « 
Didon! que dis-je? Eft-il rien que n’efface 
De ce tableau la fublime beauté ? 
Tu peins Didon, & tu n’as pas Paudace 
D’aller fans guide 4 immortalité ! 
Si ton Riyal tient le fceptre au Parnafie, 
Il ne le doit qu’a ta timidité. 

Ah! fi du moins tu l’avois imité 
Dans fes deffeins majeftueux & vaftes, 
Dans ce grand art des groupes, des contraftes ! 
Art dont le Taffe a lui feul hérité... 


With how much more rapture does he defcribe the ftrength 
of colouring, and rapidity of thought in his favourite Taffo! 


¢ Mais que le Taffe a bien meux exprimé 
Cet héroifme ébauché par Homére! 
Que, d’un pinceau plus fier, plus animé, 
ji nous a peint la Piété fincere, 
La Grandeur ftmple, & la Sageffe auftere, 
Et la valeur qui connoit le danger, 
Et la fureur qui s’aveugle elle-méme, 
Et la jeuneffe ardente a fe plonger 
Dans les plaifirs qu’elle craint & qu’elle aime, 


Et la Vertu qui la vient dégager !” 


The animated defcription of love employs the fineft lines in 


the whole poem. 





‘ Des paffions, élémens de nos ames, 
La plus aétive eft celle de l’amour ; 
Mille couleurs en nuancent les flammes : 
L’amour fe change en Colombe, en Vautour, : 
Contre lui-méme il s’emporte, il s’anime, 
Congoit, embraffe, étouffe fon deffein ; 
Et de fes traits fe déchirant le fein, 
Tl eft le Dieu, le Prétre & la Victime.’ 


Anacreon and Ovid are charmingly painted : 





‘ La Poéfie, ainfi que la Nature, 


Doit 4 PAmour mille tableaux divers. 
L 3 Anacréon, 
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Anacréon, tu n’as pas d’autre guide: 

A tes beaux jours c’eft PAftre qui préfide ; 
Et qui de fleurs a fémé ton couchant. 

Tu lui dois tout, voluptueux Ovide, 

A qui Corine enfeigna l’art du chant ; 
Enfant gaté des Mufes & des Graces, 

De leurs tréfors brillant diffipateur, 

Et des plaifirs feavant légiflateur.’ 


‘ Mais ce Boileau, Juge paffionné, 
N’en eft pas moins Légiflateur habile. 
Aux lents efforts d’un travail obftiné 
Il fait céder la Nature indocile ; 

Dans un terrein fauvage, abandonné, 

A pas tardifs trace un fillon fertile ; 

Et fon vers froid, mais poli, bien tourné, 
A force d’art rendu fimple & facile, 
Reffemble au trait d’un or pur & duétile, 
Par la filiere en gliffant faconné. 

Que ne peut point une étude conftante ? 
Sans feu, fans verve, & fans fécondité, 
Boileau copie? on diroit qu’il invente. 
Comme un miroir il a tout répété. 


Mais l’Art jamais n’a feu peindre la flamme : 


Le fentiment eft le feul don de ame 

Que le travail n’a jamais imité. 

Jentends Boileau monter fa voix flexible 

A tous les tons, ingénieux flatteur, 

Peintre corre&, bon plaifant, fin moqueur, 
Méme leger dans fa gaité pénible ; 

Mais je ne vois jamais Boileau fenfible : 
Jamais un vers n’eft parti de fon cceur.’ 


‘ Que la Nature, au Génie indulgente, 
Traita bien mieux ce Poéte ingénu, 
Ce La Fontaine, a lui feul inconnu, 
Ce Peintre né, dont l’inftin@ nous enchante ! 
Simple & profond, fublime fans effort, 
Le vers heureux, le tour rapide & fort 








Nothing can be more bitter, and more unjuft, than thef 
harmonious verfes, in which Boileau is libelled; 


How happily has he hit off the character of the amiable Fon- 
taine, a poet refembling our Gay in fimplicity, innocence, and 
that endearing maiver?, which rendered him the delight of all 
his acquaintance. 


Viennent 
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Viennent chercher fa plume négligente. 
Pour lui fa Mufe, Abeille diligente, 

Va recueillir le fuc brillant des fleurs. 
En fe jouant, la main de la Nature 
Méle, varie, affortit fes couleurs. 

C’eft un émail femé fur la verdure, 
Dont le Zéphir fait toute la culture, 

Et que l’Aurore embellit de fes pleurs.’ 


The praifes which he beftows on Rouffeau refemble thofe 
which Horace beftows on Pindar; he is elevated with the fub- 
jet, and ; 

Is bimfelf the great Jublime he draws. 


‘ Dés que Rouffeau s’éléve au ton de l’Ode, 
Et qu’il décrit en vers harmonieux 
L’ordre éclatant qui régne dans les Cieux 
L’enthoufiafme eft fa feule méthode. 
Quand fous fes doigts commence. retentir 
La harpe fainte ou le luth de Pindare, 
J’aime a penfer, je crois méme fentir 
Quw’un feu divin de fon ame s’empare : 
Je m’abandonne, avec lui je m’égate. 
Mais d’un-ton grave & d’un air réflechi 
A la Raifon fi lui-méme il infulte, 
Pour la combattre, il faut qu’il la confulte, 
Et de fes Loix il n’eft plus affranchi, 
Que dis-je? Eft-il d’efforts qu’elle ne régle? 
Pour s’élever & planer dans les Cieux, 
L’Enthoufiafme a les ailes de l’Aigle ; 
Pourquoi veut on qu’il n’en ait pas les yeux? 
Voyez Horace, & fi dans fon délire, 
Sa main voltige au hafard fur la lyre; 
Avec quel art variant fes accords, 
D’un mode a l’autre il s’eléve, il s’abaiffe ! 
Vrai dans fa fougue & fage en fon ivrefle, 
La Raifon méme approvve fes tranfports.” 


The mentioning immediately after a fubdued, corre& ge- 
nius, like that of Horace, is paying the higheft compliment, 
in our opinion, to the fire of the French poet, though the 
words may bear a different conftruétion: 


Upon the whole, this little epiftle poffeffes fuch an extra- 
ordinary portion of poetical merit, that we flatter ourfelves 
the length of our extraéts will not be difpleafing to readers ac- 
quainted with the French language, and the difficulty of ex- 
prefling one’s felf in a weak emafculated tongue, with fuch 
itrength, rapidity, and energy of diction, as equal the molt 
nervous lines in our manly and expreflive Pope. © 

L4 ArT. 
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Art. XIII. Pigmalion. Comédie nouvelle en un A@e, reprefentée de- 
puis peu Jur le Théatre des Comédiens Francois, a Paris, 


HE fubje& of this.little piece is pretty; it admits of deli- 

cate fentiments and intereiting fituations, lefs adapted, 
however, to the comic fcene, than to the pencil of the defcrip- 
tive novelift. Pygmalion, the moft celebrated fculptor of his 
age, is ftruck with the beauty of Aglae, a young Athenian ; 
he difclofes his paffion, and is rejected with difdain. In vain he 
practifed every art to engage her affeftions, and gain her father 
to his intereft. She contented herfelf with efteeming fo cele- 
brated an artift, and beftowed her affe€tions upon a young man 
whofe addrefs proved more agreeable to her humour. In this 
fituation Pygmalion’s art furnifhed him with the means of con- 
folation. He formed a perfec ftatue of the objeét of his ado- 
ration, and paffed whole days in contemplating the graces of 
this beautiful image of Aglae, who in the mean while was 
plunged into misfortunes. Her father became infolvent, and 
the flave of an inflexible creditor ; her lover proved unfaithful, 
and refufed being allied to an unfortunate family ; the was 
equally opprefied with the diftreffes of her parent, and the per- 
fidy of her intended hufband. Ready to fink under the pref- 
fure of accumulated misfor:unes, the whole family was unex- 
pectedly relieved by an unknown hand; the debt was paid, and 
the father of Aglae fet at liberty. They fearched about for 
the name of their generous benefator, and it foon was difco- 
vered, that to the rejeéted Pygmalion they owed all their felicity ; 
he had facrificed his whole fertune to relieve the ungrateful ob- 
je&t of his love. Aglae was deeply affected with this generous 
inftance of his paffion, and fhe now prepared her heart to love 
the man, whom before fhe could not but efteem. She had 
befides heard that he daily paid the moft refpeétful worfhip to 
her ftatue, and fhe wifhed to have ocular proof of fo extra- 
ordinary an inftance of conftancy. With this view fhe re- 
moved the ftatue, and placed herfelf on the pedeftal; the 
amorous fculptor came to pay his ufual homage; he embraced 
what he took for the knees of the ftatue, and gave himfelf up 
to the moft enthufiaftic tranfports: fuddenly the marble moves, 
the fculptor is {truck with aftonifhment, he feels flefh and 
blood, and doubts not but it was the god of love himfelf that 
animated the work of his chiffel. At length he is undeceived, 
difcovers it to be Aglae herfelf, and receives her heart and 
hand in reward of his conftancy. 


Poffibly the little fuccefs that attended this performance, 
ought to be attributed to the falfe tafte of the audience, for 
the language is elegant, and the contriyance beautifully fimple. 

. ART. 
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Aat. XIV. Saggie di Lettere fopra la Ruffia, A Paris. 


HIS colle&tion of letters compofes the journal of the mar. 

quis d’Algarotti’s voyage from England to Petersburgh, 
jn the year 1739, and of his return to Hamburgh. The ftile 
is lively and defcriptive ; and the marquis has difplayed his ad- 
drefs, in placing common objects in a new and agreeable point 
of view. ‘The firft eight letters are addrefied to lord Harvey, 
and relate whatever appeared curious to the author in his voy- 
age, or during his refidence in Ruflia: the ninth is dire€ted to 
that learned and ingenious nebleman, the marquis Scipio Maf- 
fei, and turns wholly upon the commerce which the Englith 
have endeavoured to eftablifh with Ruffia, by means of the 
river Wolga and the Cafpian fea; of which the reader will 
meet with a more fatisfactory account in Mr. Hanway’s travels, 
who was himfelf employed in that project. 


The companions of the marquis’s voyage were colonel Defa- 
gulier and Dr. King. The laft of thefe gentlemen entertained 
the Italian nobleman with the diffeftion of a fheep’s eye, upon 
which he made a variety of optical obfervations, which raifed 
his abilities very high in the opinion of the marquis. The doce 
tor’s experimeuts, a learned converfation upon light and cor 
lours, a defcription of a fleet ‘of colliers, which the marquis 
miftook for a fleet of devils, and fome occurrences that hap- 
pened during the voyage from Gravefend to the Sound, form 
the fubjeQ of the firft letter. 


Qur author’s fecond letter is dated from Revel. He ftopped 
at the Ifle of Huen, formerly the refidence of the celebrated 
Tycho Brahe ; but he did not meet with the fmalleft veftige of 
that aftronomer’s obfervatory ; ; and he remarks, that the fit 
ation of this ifland is much better adapted to a fortification than 
aftronomical difcoveries. In paffing Copenhagen he makes 
fome remarks on the military genius of the Swedes and Danes, 
and gives it as his opinion, that the former are the better fol- 
diers, and the latter the better mariners; a judgment to which 
we cannot altogether accede, as there have been nv Iate trials 
of fkill between the two nations. In the days of Charles XIT. 
the Swedes were equally formidable by fea and land, at leaft 
towards the beginning of the reign of that monarch ; and now, 
by our author’s confeffion, the navigation of Sweden hath flou- 
rifhed furprifingly fince their liberties were reftored to the peo- 
ple, and the prerogatives of the crown were retrenched. He 
feems, indeed, to think that a republican form of government 
is better adapted for raifing a itrong maritime power, than'a 
monarchical ; and indeed the inftances of Venice, Pifa, Genoa, 

the 
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the hanfe.towns, and Holland, afford ftrong prefumptions of 
the juftnefs of the obfervation. Denmark and Sweden, at the 
height of their naval power, were limited monarchies; and 
Great Britain, the moft formidable maritime power that Europe 
ever beheld, is a mixed government. In this letter the mar- 
quis defcribes the city Revel, and its commerce, which chiefly 
confifts in the exportation of corn, and falt imported by the 


Dutch. 


The third letter is chiefly employed in defcribing the Ruffian 
marine, where he relates all the {chemes executed by Peter the 
Great for rendering Ruffia a maritime power. All thefe par- 
ticulars we have better related in the life of that emperor lately 
wrote by M. de Voltaire. The marquis went on board the 
famous man of war Anna Funowna, carrying 114 pieces of brafs 
cannon, and confequently the largeft fhip in Europe. He 
thinks that Revel would be a more convenient ftation for the 
fhipping than either Petersburgh or Cronftadt, becaufe the 
frefh waters of the Neva accelerate the corruption of the wood ; 
a remark confirmed by phyfical experiments, and of importance 
in maritime ftates, though little regarded. 


The fourth letter defcribes our author’s voyage up the Neva, 
from Cronftadt to the capital. He acquaints us, that as this 
river is frozen over for five months in the year, Peter the Great 
had a fledge formed in the fhape of a skiff, with which he 
failed upon the ice, when the wind was favourable. ‘ But the 
greateft pleafure of his life was in 1714, when, after defeating 
the Swedifh fleet, he failed up the river in triumph, followed 
by all his captives, and among the reft the Swedifh admiral. 
It was then that Peter Michaélof, a carpenter of Amfterdam, 
thought himfelf worthy of the rank of vice-admiral, and was 
invefted with that dignity. An inftru&ive comedy, fays the 
marquis, worthy of being reprefented before all the kings of 
the earth.’ Here our author defcribes the city Petersburgh, 
and enters minutely into the prefent ftate of the Ruffian com- 
merce. This fubje& he hath handled in the moft agreeable 
and inftru€tive manner. He obferves that the Ruffians are the 
only Europeans who trade by land with China. A caravan 
goes directly from Petersburgh to Pekin, and employs three 
years in the journey. A public fale of the imports, at which 
the czarina prefides in perfon, is always made at the return of 
the caravan. The emprefs’s revenues arifing from cuftoms, 
duties, taxes, and the crown demefnes, amount to fifteen mil- 
lions of rubles, which fum fhe confiderably augments by fubfi- 
dies from the other European powers, and at prefent by large 
fubfidies from the courts of Vienna and Verfailles. 





The 
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The fifth letter treats of the land-forces of Ruffiay the dif- 
cipline of that country, and the excellent military regulations 
made by Peter the Great, who left a ftanding army of 190,000 
regulars, which under his fucceflor was augmented to 240,000 
foldiers. But we imagine our author muft certainly include the 
Coffacks, Calmucks, and Tartars, in this prodigious number. 
He exhibits a sketch of the hardy education of a Ruffian fol- 
dier, his food, cloathing, and arms. He recites the regula- 
tions obferved in the military accademy eftablifhed in Ruf 
fia by the famous count Munich, treats of the art of mak- 
ing fire-arms in Ruffia, and proceeds to a general account 
of the Calmucks and ‘Tartars, which the reader will find 
exceedingly entertaining. He next enters upon the political 
intereft of Ruffia with refpe&t to the neighbouring powers ; 
and affirms that the Swedes are her moft formidable enemies, 
while fhe is at war with the Turks, though upon any other 
‘occafion, her vaft fuperiority of ftrength raifes her above all 
danger from that quarter. In our author’s opinion, Spain and 
 Ruffia are the countries beft fituated for obtaining univerfal 
empire; but their fcarcity of inhabitants will ever prove an 


infurmountable obftacle. 


In the feventh letter, dated at Dantzic, we are obliged with 
a lively narrative of the laft war waged by Ruffia againft the 
Turks and Tartars, from the year 1735 to the year 1739. 
-From Dantzic our author bent his courfe to Drefden, and en- 
_tertains his readers with a variety of curious remarks on the 
paintings and porcelaine in the eleor’s fine colle€tion. He 
next went to Berlin, and takes this occafion of defcribing the 
civil and military conftitution of Pruffia, under the late king. 
He fpeaks in the following terms of the prefent glorious mo- 
narch, then prince of Pruffia.. ‘ What fhall 1 fay, my lord, 
of the prince royal, and his paffion for letters. We have 
paffed feveral days at his palace of Rheinsberg, which appeared 
as fo many hours. We have been witnefles to his virtues as a 
fimple individual. Whenever he afcends the throne, the world 
will be aftonifhed at his royal qualities ; and there is great pro- 
bability that he will be as diligent in affembling great minds, as 
his father was in collecting great dodies ;’ alluding to the extra- 
ordinary ftature of the late king’s guards. The laft letter treats, 
as we have faid, of the Englifh commerce with Perfia, by the 
Cafpian fea. Here our anthor gives a very curious natural:hi- 
ftory of the country furrounding that large body of water. 
Upon the whole, we may fafely recommend the marquis d’Al- 
garotti’s Letters as inftruétive, entertaining, and a valuable ac- 
quifition to literature. 


ArT. 
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Aat. XV. Mémoires pour fervir aT’ Hiftoire de Frédéric le Grand; 
avec les Pitces juftificatives des faits Rapportts. Tom.1. Amftr. 


VERY thing relative to fo extraordinary a perfonage as 
"4 the king of Pruffia, muft neceffarily engage the public 
curiofity ; a fingle anecdote, which before was unknown, would 
occafion the fale of a whole volume of dullnefs. We could with 
therefore that the fubje&t had fallen into the hands of a more 
able hiftorian than our author, who has nothing to recommend 
him befides his judicious choice of a hero, Almoft all the 
facts related in this wretched compilation have been hackneyed 
in gazettes and news-papers ; and we, perhaps, fhall never fee 
authentic memoirs of this great monarch, at leaft in a political 
view, unlefs he fhould be induced, by the example of Julius Cx- 
far, to write his own commentaries. 





Art. XVI. Trait? des Combats finguliers. Par Je Pere Gerdil. Turin, 


HE author of this treatife on fingle combats is precep~ 

tor to the prince of Piedmont, and, if we may judge 
from the erudition, piety, and good fenfe.of the performance, 
a perfon better qualified could not have been employed in that 
important office. ‘This work is divided into three parts: the 
firft treats of the principles which gave birth to the barbarous 
cuftom of duelling; the fecond of the different kinds of du- 
elling licenfed by legal authority ; and the fubject of the third 
is the pernicious practice of fingle combat, which has ao other 
authority than cuftom, anda miftaken notion of honour. The 
reverend father has difcuffed each of thefe heads with the zeal 
of a pious divine, the precifion of an able moralift, and the con~ 
viétion of a clear reafoner and mafterly writer. But we fear the 
praGice hath taken too deep root in moft countries of Europe, to 
be cured by any other means than the hand of the legiflature. 
Perhaps the only effectual remedy would be to punifh with in- 
famy whoever prefumed either to fend or accept a challenge. 
Certain we are, that the moft rigorous ediéts of Lewis XIV. 
did not wholly remove duelling, though they greatly diminifhed 
the impious praétice in France. 





Monthly CaraLtocus. 
Art.17. The Scripture Prophecies confider’d— and compar’d with 
the Oracles of the Heathens. A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
werfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, Auguft 2, 1761. 

By John Rawlins, A. M. Of Chrift-Church, a:d Minifler of 
Badfey, and Wickamford, 8v¥o. Pr. 6d. Fletcher. | 
E are of opinion that the fubje& of this difcourfe is by 

much too obfcure and comprehenfive for the capacity of 

any audience, and the limits of any fermon. As to ourfelves, we 

have 
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have coolly examined it in the clofet, and are forry to fay, that 
we do not attain to the ultimate fcope of the author’s reafoniag. 
Perhaps Mr. Whifton was not much in the wrong, when he 
condemned all allegorical explications of the prophecies of the 
old teftament as enthufiaftic. If there be no other method of 
demonftrating their completion, than by applying them typi- 
cally to our Saviour, after having been fulfilled in the primary 
intention in the times of the old teftament, we certainly lofe 
the advantages of the antient prophets, as to the proofs of 
Chriftianity. Our author has carried matters ftill further, and 
thinks, ‘ that the type and genuine character of the Poge him- 
felf, under the title of the little horn by Daniel, of Anti-Chrift, 
and the'man of fin by St. Paul, is drawn with fueh marks of 
affinity, and fuch a furprifing force of expreffion, that no mo- 
dern hiftorian could prefent him tous with more precifion and 
exactnefs.’ 

Upon the whole we are of opinion, that the author might 
have chofen a better fubje&; and that whoever hath perufed 
the’ late excellent bifrop of London’s ingenious difcourfes om 
prophecy, will find himfelf but little edified by this fermon of 


Mr.: Rawlins. 


Art. 18. 4 Account of the Ceremonies of the Coronation of the Kings 
and Queens of England; viz. King James I. William I> 
and Queen Mary; Queen Anne, King George 1. King Geo 
If. and Queen Caroline ; by comparing which the Reader will be 
able to form a complete Fdea of the Ceremonies, which will be pér=' 
formed at the Coronation of bis prefent Majefly King George lif. 
To which is added, a Defcription of the Royal and Sacred Orma- 
ments, wherewith the King and Queer of England are invefted’ 
and crovsned, on this folemn Occafton; adorned with Cats of the 
Imperial Crovons, Sceptres, Orb, Queen’s Circlet, the two pointed 
S-words and Curtana, St. Edward’s Chair, the Royal Rings, &c. 
With two large Plates, exhibiting the Proceffion, obferved in the’ 
Coronation of King William and Queen Mary, and the other the 
Manner of the Champions Challenge in Weftminfter Hall. to: 
Pr. 2s. Kearfly. 

To all the Britith fair, whofe hearts beat with the’ profpe& 
of the fupreme felicity they will derive from the magnificent 
appearance of crowns, fcepters, jewels; and imperial robes, 
at the approaching coronation, this pamphiet, -intended 
chiefly to’ guide their curiofity, will prove extremely accepta- 
ble. It may likewife enable thofe, who are deprived of the 
bleffing of being fpetators, to'prattle about this folemn pro- 
ceflion fo intelligently, as to perfuade all their acquaintance, 
that they were prefent at every part of the ceremony of 


inauguration. 
k } ' Art. 
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Art. 19. Thoughts on the Coronation of bis prefent Majefly King 
George III. Or, Reafons offered againft confining the Proceffion 
to the ufual Track, and pointing out others more commodious and 
proper. To which are prefixed, a Plan of the different Paths re- 
commended, with the Parts adjacent, and a Sketch of the Proceffion. 
Moft humbly Jubmitted to Confideration. Fol. Pr. 1s. 6d. Noble. 
Our author propofes fix different methods of lengthening the 

proceffion, the better to gratify the curiofity ofthe people ; but 

we fear that, among other weighty objections to our projector’s 
fchemes, one infuperable one is, that it comes too late to be 


put in execution, 


Art. 20. The Hiftory of our Cuftoms, Aids, Subfidies, National 
Debts, and Taxes ; from William the Conqueror, to the prefent 
Year, 1761. Part Il. . 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


We gave an account of the defign and execution of the firft 
part of this performance in a former Number *. We have only 
to add, that the fubjeét is continued with the fame care and ac- 
curacy in the fecond part, and brought down to the year 1714. 
To thofe who would inform themfelves of the exaét ftate of the 
national debts and taxes, this work will prove an ufeful auxiliary, 
though we cannot recommend it as complete. 


Art. 21. Genuine Memoirs of the late celebrated Jenny D—gl—s, 
alias Mr. Cole. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Simpfon. 

. The whole merit of thefe filly obfcene memoirs is couched in 
the following anecdote, which we quote as an inftance, that 
Mrs. D———s had more wit than grace.. Mr. F—te coming 
to her houfe one day, and hearing her {wearing at her old rate, 
cried——Why, old Jenny, you’ll never repent.——No! replied 
fhe, for by G—d, I fcorn repentance as much as you do.—— 
The neceflity the reviewers are under of perufing a variety of 
fuch ftupid unmeaning produétions is one of the moft difagree- 


able taxes which they pay to the public. 


Art. 22. TheArians and Socinians Monitor. Being a Vifton that 
a young Socinian Teacher lately had, in which he Jaw, in the 
moft exquifite Torment, his Tutor, who died fome Years ago ; and 
had from his own Mouth, the fearful Relation of what befell him 
at and after his Death. Together with many Inftructions relating 
to the Socinian Errors ; by all which be is turned to the Faith of 


the Gofpel, and Jubfcribeth bis Name Antifocinus, 8vo. Pr. 1s. 
Johnfon. 


One very marvellous vifion hath faved our young Socinian 
from eternal torments ; it will require another vifion no lefs 
extraordinary to refcue him from literary damnation, and eter- 


nal oblivion. 





® Vid. Crit. Rev. June, 1761, Art. 36. 
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Art. 23. Calculations, Cautions, and Obfervations; relating to thd 
various Games played with Cards : Addreffed to the Ladies. By 
E. Hoyle, Jun. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 

Had not the younger Mr. Hoyle made frequent unfuc- 
cefsful aukward attempts to be witty and humorous, we 
fhould pafs over his hackney’d admonitions to the ladies, 
as the well meant counfel of ftupidity ; but affectatign merits 
ferious reprehenfion. We muft therefore acquaint our au- 
thor, that we can calculate the duration of his literary ex- 
iftence, with as much certainty as ever his predeceffor could 
calculate a game of chances ; and we venture to predict, as a 
proof of our infallibility, that he may live juft till he happens 
to be read, and no longer. 

Art. 24. The Royal Englifh Difionary; or, a Treafury of the 
Englith Language, containing, 1. A full Explanation of all the 
Terms made Ufe of in the different Arts and Sciences. 2. Tracing 
the Words from their original Fountains. 3. Explaining the various 
Senfes in which they are ufed, Jupported by Authorities from the beft 
Englith writers. 4. Accents properly placed, to facilitate the 
true Pronunciation. 5. Each Word is followed by an initial 
Letter, to denote the Part of Speech to which it belongs. 6. A 
Geographical Account of the principal Kingdoms, Cities, Sc. of 
the Worlds. 7. A Defcription of the Cities and Counties of Eng- 
land and Wales. 8. The Lives of the Poets and other ingenious 
and illuffrious Men, who have flourifbed in thefe Kingdoms. By 

- D. Fenning, Author of the Univerfal Spelling Book; a Treatife 
of Arithmetic; the young Algebraift’s Companion; the Ufe of the 
Globes, Fc. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Crowder. 


The former produétions of our’ author evince that he has 
laboured with diligence to render himfelf mafter of thofe 
branches of literature more immediately, ufeful to the inftru€tion 
of youth, and afford ftrong prefumptions that he did not en- 
gage in the prefent arduous undertaking, before he believed 
himfelf duly qualified to fupport the toil and pain of compil- 
ing a dictionary. 

_ Our author has rendered the work under confideration not 
only a dictionary and grammar of the Englith language, but he 
hath particularly adapted it to the ufe of the fchools, by in- 
troducing a geographical account of the principal towns, cities 
and kingdoms of the world, and a kind of biographical table 
of the moft diftinguifhed charaéers in hiftory. The concif 
grammar prefixed is fimple and judicious, though the rules are, 
perhaps, fcarce clearly enough elucidated by examples. A few 
pages more might have removed this objeétion, and we could 
wifh they fad been added, as they would not perceptibly 
have enhanced the price, or the bulk of the performance. 
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. Upon the whole, we may venture to recommend the Rojal 
Didtionary for the ufe of fchools, and of thofe readers who are 
defirous of acquiring a critical knowledge of the Englith Ian< 
guage, without, confulting more copious performances.—We 
éould with we had not met with the following expreffion in the 
dedication to the king, ‘ It was fuch a ftep as this, as contri- 
buted to make the Roman language.’ This, foros may 
poffibly be an error of the prefs. 


Art. 25. dn Epifie oC. Churchill, By R. Lloyd. 1%-Mexney, 


In this epiftle, Mr. Lloyd vindicates himfelf from a charge 
brought againft him by the authors of the Critical Review, 
of being acceflary to the writing of a fmart abufive poem, 
which it feems was wholly the produétion of his reverend 
friend. We muft confefs we regard this defence as a very 
fcurvy compliment to Mr. Churchill, to. whom the epiftle is ad- 
drefied, as it implies our author’s being afhamed of a piece, 
which his friend thinks proper to acknowledge. In truth, our 
angry bard might have fayed himfelf the expence of thofe at- 
teftations of his printer and bookfeller, repeatedly inferted in 
the news-papers, to invalidate the infinuation of the Re- 
viewers ; he needed only to have publifhed his Epz,7/e, to con- 
vince every reafonable perfon, that he could not poffibly be 
the author of the Refiad. He has certainly, by this fpecimen, 
fhewn us the way of never again blundering fo egregioufly. 


In an advertifement prefixed to the Epiftle, Mr. Lloyd makes 
fome aukward attempts to be humorous on the Ode so the 
Naiads of Fleetditch; but he hath unhappily miflaken his ta- 
lent, and proved that the fame writer can be extremely {mart 
in verfe, and exceedingly dull in profe. ‘It is pity that a gentle- 
man who has acquired the knack of verfifying fmoothly, and 
tickling the.ear with a pretty mechanical harmony, fhould ever 
deviate into thofe horrible difcords excited by the impulfe of 
fpleen, conceit; and childifh vanity, onhis pia mater. We 
communicate this hint, to prevent Mr. Lloyd’s miftaking his 
genius, which we think better adapted to little epigrams and 
fonnets, than to the manly ftrength of fatire, which in his 
hands degenerates into fcurrility ; and we fhall take our leave of 
him with recommending to his perufal thofe falutary lines of 


his old fchool-acquaintance : 


« Laudis amore tumes? funt certa piacula, que te 
Ter puré leéto poterunt recreare Jibello,’ 


Lower your creft, Mafter Lloyd, read the Critical Review, 
and there you will find the fpecific recommended by Horace, in 
your diforder, which hath cured many am arrant puppy of bit 


pride. 
MS 
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